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For the New-Yorker, 
LINES. 
‘Away, away those sad wild notes! I weary of them all; 
Glad tones and cheerful strains alone may suit the festive hall.’ 
Thus spoke a lady fair and bright to him who by her stood, 
Playing the minstrel lover’s part, in waywarduess of mood. 


‘No more! no more ! she urged again, ‘no more that mocking song : 
Poo proudly careless of our will its measures flow along : 

Oh! give me geutle words to-night—not bitter words tw say 

How gladly now thy willing heart would cast Love’s chains away. 


‘No more !’—’t was vainly urged, I ween—for heedless of her will, 
Though seemingly her worshipper, he sang that measure still. 
But on a fairer brow than her’s I marked his gaze was thrown, 
Ashe would meet once more the eyes so timidly cast down. 


Watching the quick and sudden flush that deepened o'er her cheek, 
And the quivering of that gentle lip that vainly now would speak 
To him who could stand coldly by—and sing those parting words, 

la careless scorn, and heeded not her young heart’s breaking chords. 
Was it a dream that unto her alone that song was sung '— 

She who so lately on his truth her fervent love had flung ; 

She who alone of all the throng could hear that bitter strain, 

And feel the import of those words upon her throbbing brain. 

Oh world! strange world! a word can make thy mocking glories pass 
Like Morning’s shadowy mist away, or the breath-stain on the glass. 
So was it with that gentle girl—the youthful and the fair, 

Standing amidst the festive crowds—alone in her despair. 

But oh! how beautiful to view—beneath the golden flow 

Of soft and starry light that fell upon her polished brow, 

Shedding a fairer radiance down upon her beauty’s bloom, 

As lost in pensive thought she stood—within that stately room, 
Pining to go forth from them all—unbind each glittering tress, 

And weep iu burning tears away her sudden hopelessness ; 

To lie down on the pleasant earth, beneath the stars of Heaven, 
And yield up to her Maker’s hand the being He had given. 


Ah me! another lot was her’s—a wearier, sadder task, 

Thé weight of lonety haute to bear—~and, in the world’s gay masque, 
Henceforth to live as otheretive—with others play her part, 

Smiling at Life’s gay mockeries—the arrow at her heart. 

But yet no shadow on her brow—nce sorrow in her tone, 

To whisper that her spirit’s youth and buoyancy were gone ; 

For trampled hearts learn bitter lore—and in her beauty’s pride 
Alike she cast Love’s worthless dreams and broken chain aside. 


But years bring changes to us all—and on the book of Fate 

Were readings bright for her at last—the fair and desolate, 

Aud dearer hopes and prouder thoughts had queached her carly tears, 
When in a foreign land they met—the loved of other years, 


Met! but no more the faithless heard Love’s soft and faltering tone, 
No more he marked those glorious eyes beneath his gaze cast down ; 
Proudly were all his glances met—and on the varying cheek 

He read no more the tender tale the lips might never speak. 


Oh! worthl- proved the cherished hopes that lured him o’er the sea, 

No more toy, m her gentle smile a guiding-star might be; 

And altered from the wayward youth who sang that bitter strain, 

He sighed o’er Womau’s blighted love, that may not bloom again. 
Brooklyn, April 20, 1833. L. IL. 


BYRON.* 

Spierr of enrapturing Poesy !—who art in thy manifesta- 
tions the effulgence as in thyself the essence of all that is 
beautiful, and lofty, and g glorious, in this our mortal existence 
—-aid us to approach reverently the vestibule of thy temple, 
there to render a humble tribute of boundless admiration to 
the mightiest of thy heart-entrancing ministers, the noblest 
of thy richly gifted sons ! 

— When we speak of Byron as the greatest of all pocts, 
we use language which requires—not defence, but elucida- 
tion. We do not mean to assert that his was an intellect 
more powerful, a mental vision more acute, an acquaintance 
with Nature in her most glorious forms and her profoundest 
recesses more perfect, than those of Homer or Shakspeare, 
Milton or Wordsworth, We assume not to sit in judgement 
on the master-spirits of a world’s history—the unwaning lu- 
minaries of ages—the giants in intellect, whose appearance, 
successively, has marked epochs in the annals of Literature 
and of Man. But while we may not accurately measure the 
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towering mountains whose tops fade into indistinctness in | Who can say that even Juliet will not be proscribed by the 


the blue of heaven, we may yet compare the shadows which | 
they cast upon the carth. ‘To judge of the effect, it is not 
necessary that we should be able fully to comprehend. the || 
cause. We say, then, that Byron's is the strain which, it | 


impressed on all the cultivated minds in the world, in con- | 


nexion with those of any other poet, of whatever age, would 


enchain the interest, excite the deep emotion, and call into || 


action the entire intellectual being, of by far the greater 
number. Others may more thoroughly delight, amuse, hal- || 
low, or even profitably instruct ; but it is he alone who 
touches all the chords of the enraptured spirit, causing them 
to vibrate to a master’s finger and to realize the presence of 
a master's fire. 

To compare the pocts of antiqnity with those of our own 
day, in this respect, is not merely an affectation, but a most 
preposterous one. So far from profiting equally by their 
works, we cannot fully understand, we cannot duly appre- 
ciate them. All literature is valuable, not so much for the 
ideas it actually presents as for those it awakens in the mind, 
and for the associations which are called up by its ever-vary- 
ing pictures. Itis for this reason that every additional book 
perused is not only a new pleasure in itself and in the new 
trains of thought which it opens upon the understanding, but 
because it adds also to the capacity for rightly appreciating 


and fully comprehending those which may be read thereafter. | 


No one sentence in ten, even of the most perspicuous wri- 
tings, could be clearly understood without a previous ac- 
quaintance with books as well as with nature and man.— 
Much must be taken for granted, in stating the most self- 
evident proposition or affirming the most notorious fact ; 
and if this be not already known to the reader, the force of 
the passage is lost. A writer in the Southern Literary Mes- 


| senger admirably illustrates the influence of time in marring 


and defacing the beauties of Homer, by supposing a Greek 
engaged in translating some modern poem—Scott's ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ for instance—for the perusal of his coun- 
trymen.—Thus, of Sir William of Deloraine : 


* A stark, moss-trooping Scot was he, 
As ever couch’d border-lance by knee.” 


Now it is quite possible that the translator would find words 
in his own tongue which bear some affinity to ‘ stark,’ ‘ moss- 
trooping,’ ‘ border-lance,’ &c. and with a page of glossary to 
a line of text he might produce what is called a ‘ faithful’ 
version of the poem ; but the spirit would infallibly be lost, 
evaporated. The reader would learn nothing of the beau- 
ties of Scott, of the force and scope of his diction, si:mply 
for want of a proper medium for the communication of ideas 
—or rather, perhaps, for want of a community of ideas them- 
sclves. 

It is, it must be thus, with the reader of the Nineteenth 
Century, and measurably so with the most erudite scholar, 
who peruses the poets of antiquity. Like Hamlet, he reads 
‘words, words, words'—though by no means so pungeut and 
applicable as those of the sarcastic Dane. ‘The very changes 
of manners, of fashions even, may obscure or render obso- 
lcte the most felicitous effusions of genius—those of govern- 
ment and of religion almost unifozmly so. The ideas com- 
mon to mankind in all ages and countries without moditica- 


. . ; ! 
tion aic few indeed, and are blended in every event and rela- 


tion of life with those of a different character. Even the 
genius of Shakepeare—himself scarce two centuries buried 
—already feels sensibly the lapse of time. We are wrong: 
his fame must ever remain undimmed as the mighty poet of 
his own age ; but will Posterity admit that he has equal 
claims on their admiration! ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’—written for the express gratification of a maiden Queen 
and her Court—is already repudiated by the prevalence of a 
more refined taste, and would scarcely be tolerated even on 
the stage in our day. ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ barely 
holds its place there ; while Beatrice’s wit would certainly 





not be countenanced in a modern fine lady off the stage.— 


| still severer fastidiousness of another century? But delicacy 
| is only one point in the manners of an age.—We will not 
| pursue the subject ; but the reader may attach some impor- 
| tance to the suggestion that the four master-pieces of the 

Bard of Avon—Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Otbelle—borrow 
their incidents from times or sccnes far removed from those 
of the author, and the interest of cach turns upon some one 
| great passion of the human breast—Revenge, Ambition, In- 
dignation, Jealousy—over which ‘Time holds but feeble sove- 
reignty. 

‘The Poems of Byron, in their more prominent charac- 
teristics, exhibit strikingly the features of the intellectual 
era ‘vhich dates from the French Revolation. Colossal, 
gloo.ny, metaphysical, sceptical—defying earth and ques- 
tiot.ng heaven—brooding over the sorrows and prying 
into the mysteries of our terrestrial condition—it is not in 
any degree surprising that by many they are regarded 
as not more directly calculated to expand the intellect than 
to pervert the heart. We say, the opposition of very 
many among the wise and good to the writings of Byron 
cannot be regarded with surprise even by those who deem 
it mistaken. And yet we cannot hesitate to believe that 
the poet who by the force of his genius, the witchery of 
his song, attracts the thoughts of thousands from the grov- 
elling pursuits of sense to a contemplation of the lofty 
ideal—who brings them to realize the higher capacities 
and purposes of their nature—who calls into a more evi- 
dent vitality the divinity within—must be regarded by the 
eye of reason as a benefactor of mankind. The dark 
wing of scepticism may shadow and the leprosy of evil 
may sometimes taint the page else radiant with burning 
and ennobling song; but there is a redeeming spirit in tho 
mere proneness to inquiry which doubt induces: aud the 
intellect which revels among the stars, though but to ques. 
tion their existence, can hardly be degraded to the petty 
acts of baseness, of selfishness, or of malice, which make 
up so large a portion of the errors of humanity. 

No: itis rather from the sombre, the morbid pictures 
of the bitter realities of life—the nothingness of its joys 
aud the poignancy of its sorrows—that we appreherd evil, 
since these views ars not merely false in themselves, ex- 
cept as embodying the feelings of the palled voluptuary, 
but they tend to repress that mental activity, inquietade, 
or whatever it may be termed, which we have already re- 
marked as one of the desirable results of even sceptical 





disquisition. It is the utterance of such sentiments as 
these to which we have the far stronger objection : 


“ Alas! our young affections run to waste 
Or water but the desert; wheuce arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odors breathe but agonics, 
Aud trees whose guins are poison; such the plants . 
Which spring beneath her steps us Passion flies 
Oer the workl’s wilderness, and vainly pants ra 


For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants, bes Bi 
. * 7 7 os 7. * . * . , na 
“ We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 
H Sick—sick ; unfound the boou—unolaked the thirst, 


Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought ut first— 

tut ail too late,—so ure we doubly curst, 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice—'tis the same, 

Each idle—and all iti—and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different nase, 
Aud Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 

* * * * * . * * e 
“Our life is a false nature—'t is vot in 

The harmouy of things,—this bard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 

Whore root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain the plagues on menu like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see— 

Aud worse, the wors we see nut—which throb through 
The immedicabie soul, with beart-aches ever vew 

[Childe Harvld, Canto IV. 


Bat we will not dwell on this unlovely feature of the 
mighty bard’s unrivalled creations. The wretched at- 
tempts at imitation which have subsequently been inflicted 
upon a long-suffering community, afford the severest 








commentary on the vitiated taste which dictated the origi- 
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nal, and which the splendor even of that original cannot 
wholly conceal. 

In placing Byron before Shakspeare as a delineator of 
human nature, we doubtless differ froma majority of their 
common admirers, and of readers generally. But Shaks- 
peare’s preéminence lies in his acute conception of the in- 
finite varieties and shades of character and his felicity in 
depicting them; while Byron exhibits far more vividly the 
profounder qualities of human nature, essential and im- 
mutable. In Shylock, Iago, Falstaff, Percy, Benedick, 
Wolsey, the reader sees indeed the living beings by whom 
he is surrounded, as they are exhibited in the great drama 
of life—but in Childe Harold, Bonnivard, Lara, he sees 
himself reflected—the spirit, not the person—with only 
such modifications as the malign influence of similar over- 
ruling circumstances would almost infallibly have wrought 
in himself. Hamlet, indeed, might seem to destroy the 
contrast we have drawn; for his is a character which be- 
longs to the school of Byron rather than that of Shaks- 
peare. The fiendish blood-thirstiness of the ‘ philosophic’(!) 
Dane himself, however, and the hollowness, the gross- 
ness of the mob of commonplace miscreants by whom he 
is surrounded, sufficiently distinguish this, the greatest 
production of the great dramatist, from the more purely 
spiritual creations of the author of Childe Harold. We 
do not by any means addnce these pecuiliaritics as faults, 
but as affording grounds for our distinction. Shakspeare 
paints the world, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term, and with unqualified vigor and fidelity; Byron pic- 
tures but the human heart—perverted, depraved, in its 
impulses, as it too oflen and sadly is, but still prondly vin- 
dicating the divinity of its origin and its destiny. Need 
we add that he is above all others the bard of our idolatry 
—that we regard his works and his fame as calculated to 
outlive immeasurably those which borrow an interest from 
the fleeting nothings of the hour—and that we regard 
them as destined to a duration almost commensurate with 
that of the intellect itself ?— | 


“The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence ; that which fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
Aud with a fresher growth replenishing the void.” [Canto F. 











For the New- Y orker. 
GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL.—-No. I, 
THE VOYAGE. 

A voyack to Europe !—There is something inspiring in 
this exclamation, that affords in the bustle of preparation an 
enjoyment which cannot be more intensely appreciated than | 
by myself, who have never known the residence or domestic 
delights of ‘home—sweet home.’ I may be aleo phrenolo- | 
gically constituted with an organ indicative of an erratic pro- 
pensity, which may explain a fondness for travel that I have 
always pursued within the limits of ‘my own, my native 
land.’ Its flourishing towns and cities—its varied hills and 
dales—its rivulets, broad streams and lakes—its ragged and |, 
forest-crowned mountains, have in succession offered a thea- 
tre for my mind's revel. ’Neath the Great Cataract I have 
consumed day after day, with a dear friend, silently gazing | 
on the almost pellucid beauty of the vast aqua-marine tinted | 
sheet, as it commenced its majestic descent te form a foam- 
ing and raging mass of bioken white, nearly hidden by a fairy 
mist and spray. Then its mighty roar, and the curling streatn 
as it rushed wildly by me in maddened bounds between its 
huge walls of Nature’s masonry ! How proudly did the wild- | 
est impulses of my imagination exult in the scene, as I felt | 
that I was one of those who were made after the image of | 
Him who had the power to create it! | 

But this prodigy of the creation, and all else that I had | 
seen, far from quieting, only increased my desire for a fo‘cign | 
tour; and excitingly did my heart bound when the sa:ling- | 
day of che packet-ship Independence arrived. The merning, | 
clear, mellow and joyous, in contrast to the companions that 
had preceded it clad in the chilling vesture of winter, and in |} 
contrariety to the usages of ordinary seasons, seemed 1iost | 
auspicious, and promised almost in reality to consummate | 
the earliest axpirations of my ambitious feclings—the privi- 
lege of attesting by my own senses to the treasured accumv- |! 
lations of history—to luxuriate in fancy among the legendary | 











|| ciations that spring up from the deep sanctuary of Memory 


of the past crowds upon the present—and the mysterious fu- 


relics that have given immortality to Scott—to worship, in 
sacred pilgrimage, at the shrine of Avon's pride—and to wan- 
der among all the classic scenes that are hallowed as the 
birth-places of Poesy and Philosophy. 

The picture of the excitement of embarkation is vividly 
Lefore me—not less the mixed and crowded multitude of 
anxious friends or idle gazers that darkened the Whitehall 
pier—and then the lofty ship, without a shred of sail unfurl- 
ed, borne away through the restless waves of the harbor, as 
a helpless child, by a Lilliputian steamer—like a disarmed 
Goliath in the hands of a puny David. And our noble Bay, 
as I have seen it skirted with fields robed in the richest gar- 
nitvre of May, the boast of our land, the rival of the far- 
famed Naples—now how desolate, as her embrowned hills, 
scathed by wintry blasts and sparsely studded with snow, 
frown upon the dark waters that angrily break at their base ! 
‘The steamer pushcs on—Fort Diamond is passed—gene- 
reusly flows the sparkling Champagne—and the choice hearts 
that clung respectively to their departing friends to the last 
moment will judge by the interchange of unequivecal bump- 
ers, in which their mutual feelings were warmly pledged, 
how much they contributed to enliven the present—how 
gratefully the recollection of them was cherished in the fu- 
ture. ‘lhe sad and last farewells of friends are taken—the 
fastenings of the steamer are unloosed, and she leaves us 
with cheers and fluttering kerchicfs. Our noble ship, now 
proudly sporting in her gay dress of white, cleaves the green 
wave most gracefully—Sandy Hook is neared—and the pilot, 
the last human olject of interest to part with, resigus his 
brief authority to ride homeward in his light and boending 
bark. The breeze freshens—the land of my nativity rapidly 
recedes from the eager lingering gaze of her children—and 


ed, walked proudly in contemptuous defiance of the ‘ sea-hag’ 
—their checks deeply tinted as the rose of York; but the 
demon laughed them to scorn, and blanched those very 
cheeks paler than the purest badge of Lancaster. As the 
roiling of the ship increased, there was a sensible diminution 
of our number—since one after another, with a sadly elonga- 
ted face, ‘‘ considered it high time to retire’’-—than which no 
truth of the Alcoran was ever more palpable. A companion 
and myself, walking the deck, could not but smile as thie last 
of these left us; but his was a treacherous smile, that belied 
the interior workings of his soul—for he hung heavily upon 
my arm, his steps lost their elasticity, his voice became 
weak, and he faintly uttered that “ he felt a strange dizziness 
coming over him ;” although he could arouse himself fur a 
moment to repel indignantly the idea I suggested of its be- 
ing ‘a thick-coming fancy.’ He averred that “ it was no 
fancy, but a disagrecable reality,” as he tottered to the quar- 
ter-rail to propitiate Neptune by a fervent tribute of that 
day’s feast. 

This period of trouble happily passed away. The faces 
of the gravest of the grave gradually relaxed their awful so- 
lemnity, and a cheerful company of nearly forty passengers 
soon buried in oblivion the disagrecable reminiscences of 
the past by their efforts for the gencral enjoyment. ‘The ya- 
rious games usually depended on at sea were not neglected, 
and divers rents i’ the coat and sun-blistered hands bore tes- 
timony to our favorite ‘ shuffle-board.’ 

Again, I delight in the sea! As the song truly hath it— 

“ The blue, the fresh, the ever free !” 

I am quite Byronian in my worship of it, and have beguiled 
hours in watching the mountain waves tower and fall around 
our bounding ship, or in gazing upon the field of clear unbro- 





the shades of evening, fast gathering around, eushroud alike 
in the sable robes of night our country and our ship. The 
night advances—I am on the ship’s spacious promenade alone 
of all the ‘ goodlic companie,’ who have gradually sought re- 


ken blue, seemingly merged in the horizon’s edge, which, as 
| the Spirit of the Storm rushed from his dark abode, would 
become suddenly decked with countless crests of dazzling 
I have lingered in the sélitude of night in silent ad- 


| white. 


fuge in their state-rooms to mect the demands of the demon | miration of the cleft waves respiendent with diamond-spark- 


Sickness, or perchance to ponder ir saddened thought over | ling myriads gamboling in phosphorescent life, until the poet- 


the recently severed ties of relatives and friends. ‘I'he wind 
sweeping fiercely against our swelling canvass—the almost 
automaton statue of the steersman appearing in the reflected 
rays of the illumined binnacle—the deserted decks, voiceless 


and motionless until, in sudden contrast, arises the loud and | a beautiful woman, even—will tire. 


startling command of the officer of the watch to change the 
position of the sails, responded to by the ready “ Ay, ay sir,” 
of the hardy seamen, who emerge from their place of quiet- 
ude, as if from ocean caves by an enchanter's wand, to effect 
the required alteration with the musical “ Yo, heave O!” 
and as suddenly vanish—or the ship-bells ‘ telling the time o’ 
night'— invest the scene with a magic influence that a lands- 
man can never forget. Ilow strange, how varied the asso 
in these moments of Ocean's solitude! The imagination 
has an illimitable field for its richest indulgence—the history 


ture is as a beautiful painting upon which the eye rests with 
untiring interest. I gaze upon the twinkiing stars of heaven 
—the same stars glisten not less brightly upon the friends I 
love, whose image shall be to me as one of those sparkling 
worlds that I now adopt as my natal divinity, and which shall 
light the pathway of my future wanderings, clearly, steadily, | 
and safely. Good night! 

The day of departure has an interest attached to it that 
most gencrally renders the consecutive days of sea-travelling 
comparatively monotonous and tedious. However relatively 
devoid of incident, it has been my fortune to find something 
to attract or amuse su continually, that I cannot coincide 
with the common disposition to decry a sca-voyage. Need 
I example sea-sickness? At the commencement, now and 
then a poor deluded soul deemed it absolutely necessary to 
be ill because others had been, and souglt his berth with a 
provoking nonchalance, making the heart sick at his studied 
preparation—as if the uninitiated could not advance sufli- 
ciently fast without this form of compulsion into sympathy. 
Then there were those whv had no occasion for this kind of 
sentient correspondence—who spontaneously, though unwil- 
lingly, yielded to its irresistible and ludicrous demands.— 
There was a Champagne repast, too ; and there were those 





= 


ry of imagination has wrapped me in its dream among Naiad 
| caves, mermaid cells, and the thousand fantasies of mytholo- 
| gical romance. 

It is said that the most intcresting object of the creation— 
And why not the sea! 
The poetry of our company was not sufficiently stable for en- 
durance ; and so strongly existed the passion for novelty, 
that the spouting of a whale, or a band of porpoises sporting 
their antics beside our vessel, would act like enchantment in 
rousing us from our dreamy existence to while away the time, 
and to create some merry pastime. Or a misty speck, ad- 
vancing from the far horizon, gradually presenting the outline 
of a ship, was another source of excitement that gave new 
animation to our decks; while eager eyes and expectant 
faces were bent on the stranger sail, as if our dearest friends 
were abiding there. ‘There was onc alone, of all we saw that 
| approached from a foreign land, that stood in our course with 
| greeting intent. Now the countenance became the miror 
of the soul, and told the feelings that were working there— 
the blendings of anxiety and dclight—the certainty of hope 
in recognizing some familiar face. The distance lessened— 
the ‘ thing of life’ boxn.led by us—but the emigrants to the 
free land wore strange looks and strange dresses ; and, if 
they could have been heard, still stranger would have sound- 
ed the voices of the ship Gustave of Bremen. 





“ A sail! a sail!” was the inspiring music that fell upon 
our ears one afternoon at dinner. A ship was scarcely per- 
ceptible in the distance, whose direction, varying not from 
ours, gave us the promise of all the incidental attendants of 
achase. Our cominander, with the easy confidence and 
self-possession of the skiliful seaman, had all the available 
sails of our ship put in requisition, and quietly positioned 
himself to al:ide the result. Who of that company does not 
recollect the noble ship, in her full dress of gracefully arched 
canvass—her studding sails ranged in beaytiful proportion 
and in faithful alliance—and the lightning-like speed with 
which she answered to the summons of the wind! How 
proudly, how swiftly she was borne onward—seeming t 
gain flectness with each breath of the breeze, and rapidly 
diminishing the distance of her competitor! ‘The fate of the 





who, in the strength of the treacherous confidence it impart- 


contest was no longer equivocal ; the unknown vessel, spp 
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, rently sensible of defeat, vecred from her course ; and the 


descent of the evening prevented recognition as we passed | 


her to see herno more. I wonder not that a seaman loves a 
ship like this, and that her deck is to her commander a throne 
from which he dispenses the directions of his sea-girt empire 
with a pride and happiness of feeling that no exchange of 
terrestrial authority could compensate. 

The daily reckonings of the quadrant indicated a rapidity 
of progress corresponding to the seeming swiftness of the 
ship, but scarcely to be credited, until the sight of land ren- 
dered doubt no longer tenable. 


The dim line of Irish coast, | 


as it first appeared, gave a fresh impulse to our excitable | 
feelings—sail after sail gathered before our view, forming a | 
sea of life—and the ship, in the unyielding dignity of her | 


bearing, readily passed them all. 

Time progressed—the mist-robed clitls that frowned upon 
the ruthless breakers, detestably immortal in the memory of 
the ill-fated Albion, frowned there still—soon far, far away— 
and fairer objects, free from the melancholy of their history, 
appeared in constant and unwearied succession. Holyhead 
was passed—a pilot assumed the command—the mists of the 
last morning at sea vanished—and the green Mersey was 
threaded amid sombre, uncouth stcam-ships, and an endless 
variety of sea aud river craft. 
still crusted with snow, on our right, with rich and verdant 


fields of Spring, dotted with the mansions of wealth, skirting | 


along our left, added a pleasing interest to our approach to 
Liverpool, which lay before us, in lowlineas of situation and 
pecul.arity of appearance, invested with ali the novelty of 
our first sight of an European city, presenting a front of mas- 


The mountains of Wales, | 


} 


sive walls for miles—the outer protection of her stupendous | 


docks—above which were peering the slender royal top-gal- | 


lants, sporting the banners of the thousand ships that lay | 


there safely moored—and, still beyond, the roofs and spires 
alone of public and private edifices completely hid from view. 
The glorious In- 
dependence is crowned with the wreath of victory! She 
has achieved the shortest passage ever accomplished between 
New-York and Liverpool !* 

The soil of England is beneath our feet. The companions 


Huzza! huzza! our voyage is ended ! 


of a fortnight, converted into the acquaintances of years, are 


parting in quest of their different destinations. Fellow pas- 


sengers, farewell! Ifthe interesting fair—whether honoring | 
the retirement of the boudoir, or gracing the halls of beauty 


and fashion : if our sterner sex—whether in the mazes of 


mercantile activity, or in the pursuits of study or pleasure— | 


I fancy mary of the associations of our voyage, even in after 


times, will agreeably linger in your recollection. And that 


. | 
memory will not less frequently recur, with grateful plea- 


sure, to the gencrous arrangements, skillfully timed ciyilitics, 
and gentlemanly deport:neut of our excellent commander.— 


Success speed Aim as he deserves, and the ship we all take 


pride in! GeraLp. 


Liverpool, April, 1336, 


* The ship Independence, commanded by Captain Nye, sailed from | 


New-York on the Sth of April, and, notwithstanding two nights of 


calm, reached Liverpool April the 23d—maki, the unprecedented | 


passage of fourteen days aud five hours. A ,.ece of plate, com- 
memorative of this event, and a tribute of regard to Capt. N. wes 
presented to him by an unanimous vote of the passengers. It is 
gratifying to our native pride tu find that the cliin of the superior- 
ity of American ship architecture for gracetul models and swill sail- 


ing, generally acquiesced in, has been conclusively settled against | 


foreign pretension, in the specimen offered by the Independence. 


Destrecrios or THE Pyramips.—The Pasha of Egypt, 
as if he had not done enough already for immortality, has 
given orders that one of the pyramids of Geava shall be 
pulled down in order to furnish stones fur the Barage.— 
This only was wanting to consummate his glory. ‘ The 
fame of him who fired the Ephesian dome’ will sink into 
obsenrity before the lustre of this achievement. Old 
Cheops must yield to Mehemet Ali—he who has stood on 


the rock of ages, the wonder of the world, who has seen | 


barbarism and civilization alike respect him, must at length 
give way to the spirit of thrift, and bew inis lofty he-d at 
the foot of this modern Attila. 





Maxine Roow.—No one who has seen Mr. Justice 
G will easily forget the extraordinary obesity which 
distinguished him above all other judges, thatis, compared 
with his height. It happened recently at the Court of the 
King’s Bench to be very sultry; the bench was crowded 
with a full compliment of jadges. ‘The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, turning to the learned dignitary who was Close 
beside him on the bench, whispered with the utmost grav- 
ity, “‘ Brother G——, we are very warm here—lie down 
on the bench, and give us a little room!” 











| under this tide, by palming upon us a free and easy chapter of his | 


Eo ~——-— ~ --—— == 
For the New-Yorker. 
WE PART. 

WE part to meet when o’er the plain 
The summer sun is shining; 

And thickly reand each frail support 
The clust’ring vines ave twining. 

We part to mect when fairest flowers 
Around our cot are blooming ; 

When Cynthia’s purest beams descend, 
The fairy scene illuming, 

We part; where roses rich and rare 
The lov’d bower are adorning , 

To cull their petals moist with dew, 
We'll meet at early morning. 

We part to meet when o'er the bank 
By waters sweetly chiming, 

The woodbine spreads its verdant robe, 
By graceful tendrils climbing. 

We part, yet Memory o'er the past 
A radiance pure is throwing ; 

A sweet remembrance of its joys 
In this fond heart is glowing. 

We part, when Duty’s tyrant voice 
Is hush’d, thy footsteps greeting, 

The place where pasa‘d the last adieus, 
How dear will be our mecting. 

We part; but on its axle firm, 
Time’s rapid wheel is turning ; 

We soon shall meet, anew to trim 
Hope's lamp, now dimly burning. 





We part, but absence has no power 
Aflection’s chord to sever; 


—=—~— 


A little space, and then we meet, 


‘To part again {—No never! CaLisTA, 





For the New-Vorker. 
OLLAPODIANA.UI 
NUMBER + OURTEEN, 


Reaver, have at thee !—it has been a busy season and a |} 
, 


long, since you and I have sat down to enjoy a social chit | 
together; spring, with her bursting buds, new fashions, | 
and tinkling harmonies has departed ; and summer, with | 
her expanded flowers, flowing robes, and rolling thunder, | 
has arrived; the Texans have had hot work in the bach | 
settlements’; the Creeks have risen, and so have the rivers; 
and, inter nos, many unwritten things have come to pass. 
‘all ef which I saw and part ef which I was ;’— and 


there by hangs a tale.’ Lut of this, more anon. 


How delightsome is summer rain! not forsooth such an | 


unmitigated outpouring, as that which threatened to deluge | 
Gotham and the city of ‘brotherly love,’ what time the | 
Quakers were in town, but your cool delicious sprinkle of 
fair round drops ona sultry afternoon—say about four | 
o'clock. 
frolicsome boy, I have sported with bare head in an old- 
fashioned patter of that ilk—in the open air if possible ; 
and should it have occurred during school time, by leaning | 
from the window whenever the usher’s back was turned, | 
in order to catch the leakage of the eaves upon my vertex 
whence it might form a cascade over the brink of my 
Nor have I forgotten Low often in 


It glads me to remember how ofien, when a| 


bump of veneration. 
those halcyon days, from some 
watehed the bubbles all an inch 
every descending drop, upon the surface of a certain | 


Aud then afier a shower, when the 


sheltered nook, I have 
| 


igh, which waited on 


stream I wot of. 
clouds go trooping off towards the Orient, discharging 
their heavy ordnance at loug intervals, and waving thei: 
colors in the glorious sun; what clusters of jewelry sparkle 
upon the renovated foliage! what gentle murmurs arise 
from new-created rills! what volumes of fragrance are se! 





(* We have a trong and most in liznant suspicion that some repro- 


bate has been imposing upon ou good nature, and our well-known 


. . - 2 - act ah “re r = sary . 
adwniration of the Magazine papers which have heretofore appeared | 


own concoction over the signature of the veritable ‘Ollapod.’ So vio- | 


lent is this presumption, and so much has it been strengthened by our 
second and critical perusal, that we have stricken out several passages | 
which accord not with our ta:te,—a liberty we should never have ven- 
sured to take were the article ‘ warranted genuine’ Well, if our wors' 
suspicions shall be realized, we have one consolation. The marked 
deficiencies and imperfections of style betrayed in the counterfeit will 
for ever establish the felicity of diction and inimitable blending of hu 

mor and pathos—poesy and narrative—which distinguish the true 





‘Oilapodiana.’ Ed.) 


free from the surcharged floweis! what.a blissfal hour for 
the trembling invalid ! wht fine weather for ) oang ducks! 

But all is not acceptable which falls in the niatter of 
showers: T have seen the time when a drouth was prefer- 
able; when, for instance, careering in a Catskill stage at 
ihe easy rate of four miles or something less per hour in 
the mouth of July, while the ever-ascending pulvisculi of 
that arid soil, insinuating iiself into every seam and aper- 
ture, and accumulating upon the raiment in general, a 
~udden cloud from behind the Round-iop has disgorged 
its unwelcowe contents upon us ere the coach-trappings 
conld be cleverly unrolled. Show me a solitary spot to 
shrink in under such circaimstances—in vain ;icall home 
my elbows, button my cvat, gather up my fect, and bury 
my chin ; but one caseade after another in quick suceession 
wickles upon the knee, the shoulder, the neck, the lap, 
id eke the seat itself! What a moment for meek resig- 
uation! verily there is no pure evjoyment, nothing with- 
out alloy, save—.natrimony in its earlier stages. 


Tavxine Of riding by stage in a shower, reminds me of 
sailing by steamboat in a settled rain—a real northeaster, 
Read- 


ef, f made a trip to a neighboring city the other week, 


jast from the ice-bergs floating down the Ailantic. 


when the suu had already been a stranger to the dial for 
we space of seventeen days lacking five hours, during 
which time the fishes of the great deep might have ascend- 
ed with ease to the clouds throngh the sheeted outpouring, 
is the adventurous shad do in the spring of the year, from 
ihe abyss below the Passaic Falls to the rapids above.— 
And of all my jaantings, that beat! Kind reader lend me 
our pity, for the suke of a fair creature who was under 
my protection, aud whom may the gods everregard! ‘'The 
rains deseended, and the floods came, and beat upon that 
house,’ (the wheel-house,) and upon the deck despite the 
awning; whl: coantless guliies made their way down 
through tue scuppers, and crest-fullen passengers splashed 
hither and yon. Umbrellas were in great dead, and 
summetimes in one’s fuce ; no comlort was to be fost where 
it was sought; and in fine, every thing was ‘at sixes and 
sevens.” Believe me when I say, that [ was half-inclined 
io step on the forward deck near the capstan, and drown 
myself outright; one reason alone prevented the ‘rash 
act,’ and that was the damsel aforesaid. Place me ina 
stage-coach ou a dusty road to be overtaken by an over- 
Vhelming shower; capsize me in the middie of the Dela- 
ware; leave me to the mercy of the musquitoes of Dismal 
Swamp in midsummer; becalm me in the vieinity of an 
ice berg or a water-spout on the broad ocean; engulph 
we between Scylla and Charybdis; wreck me off Cape 
ilatteras; send me adrift in the rapids above Niagara 
Falls; confine me to the solitude of the Springs in the 
mouth of November; or leave me to the mercy of the 
street-inspectors of Gotham in the last stages of a March 
liquefaction! but spare inc, oh spare me! from the inde- 
scribulie misery of a steamboat excursion in a seitled rain, 


accompanied by a fair creature, aud she—a Lride ! 


Tarnse of brides, © © *.% % 1 Gre © @ 
* 7 a * = x * ” 7 * . A > ¥ * 

Young reader, by virtue of my newly-aequired privilege 
as a married man, L would fuin teach you a lithe philose- 
phy ; here you are approximating toward the verge of 
manhood, in the secoud person singular: watelh yon two 
white clouds awhile—there, they unite; observe Urose two 
waves—they ‘ mingle into one ;’ behold away up oa the 
-hore, those two sweet llowers—they flourish upon the 
same stein; and those two pampkings—they luxuriate upon 
one vine. Thus, wherever you tarn you will divecover ull 
iving things in pairs. 
examples of the cloads, the waves, the flowers, the pump 


Upon this hint act. Fuilow the 


kins, ete. and—of Ollapod himself. 


The allusicn toair-built castles in the preceding passage, 
reminds me of Astor’s Hotel—* the house that Jack built.” 
What a magnificent affair it is! with all its appurtenances 
and conveniences, in general anc in particular. Commend 
me tothe Asior House during the first week of the honey- 
moon; ho ail ye bridal-fulk of the season from Dan to 
Beersheba! make that your first abiding-place ; for there, 
every thing is new like your nuptials, every thing is 
brigiat like )o:r prospects, every thing is opportune like 
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your portion. Hear ye the voice as of one speaking from 
experience. I have sundry tender recollections touching 
that Hotel, which are riveted deeper than those of any 
other at which I tarried on tho entire route to Niagara.— 
The whole air of the house took my fancy exceedingly, 
and the demeanor of mine host is inimitable. He makes a 
very low bow, and presents a very long and exquisite- 
ly written william. I cannot state positively, but I am 
rather inclined to think, that he has taken lessons of Bris- 
tow ; I marvel that he was not appointed Secretary to the 
Jate Hon. Mr. Livingston as I am convinced the French 
Chambers would have passed over the franes at sight. 


I shall never forget my sensations on the morning of 
my departure for the North; the following verses are but 
a faint transcript of them : 

THE ASTOR HOTEL. 
I 


Soiemn, yet beautiful to view, 
House of my heari! thou standest here, 
With sombre granite, gilding new,— 
The cradle of Joy’s smiling year. 
The echoes of thy courts | hear 
For the last time ere I depart, 
As John and Patrick straight appear 
To place my trunks upon the cart. 


i. 

Thou solemn pile! I hear thy voice— 

It tells my soul of those few days, 
When but to board was to rejuice— 

When York was lovely to my gaze! 
Oh, dinners rare !—oh, blessed hours! 

Where are their Jiving raptures now 7— 
I ask my wearied dental powers— 

I ask my pale, my gentle vrow! 


iit. 
I watch the porch, and there behold 


Departing comrades, rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold— 
The season’s firstlings on the ground : 


And sighing at the sight, I feel, 

While servants forth their baggage bring, 
How much their sweeping skirts reveal 

Of human life upon the wing. 


IV. 
When Boyden’s portals wide were threwn 
They came from south, and east, and west; 
The marks of travel to the bone 
They bore, and sought their place of rest: 
Three days devoting to unbend, 
They linger in those princely halls; 
Bat renovated now, they wend 
Tow’rd Saratoga and the Falls. 
Vv. 
How like thoge transports of the breast, 
When that proud citadel is new— 
Soft as the Snow-King’s downy crest, 
And transient all as they are true ! 
They dance and frolic here a while, 
Aud quaff of Pleasure’s cup their fill, 
Till Profit, with sardonic sinile, 
Obsequiously presents his bill. 
VI. 
Alas for Travel’s meat and drink!— 
What gloom they fling about our course! 
Az, one by one, our dollars chink— 
The burial-pageant of the purse. 
The dreams that each successive year 
Seem bathed in hues of brighter pride, 
At last, like Boyden’s guests, appear 
Too evanescent to abide. 


Reader, I write thee from Congress Hall. If my com- 
munication, at this time, does not exhibit its usual variety, 
T beseech thee, impute the fault to the wear and tear of a 
tedious journey. After I shall have recruited upon the 
waters of the place, I shall be able to exclaim ‘ Richard’s 
err, Fee © OLLapop 


WHAT FAIRY-LIKE MUSIC. 
What fairy-like Music steals over the sea, 
Entrancing the senses with charm’d melody ? 
‘T is the voice of the Mermaid that floats o’er the main, 
As she mingles her song with the Gondolier’s strain! 


The winds are all hush’d, and the waters at rest ; 

They sleep like the passions in infancy’s breast ; 

Till storms shall unchain them from out their dark cave, 
And break the repose of the soul and the wave! 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 
O TELL me the form of the Summer's soft air, 
‘That tosses so gently the curls of my hair ; 
It breathes on my lips, and it fans my soft cheek, 
But gives me no answer though often I speak. 
I feel it play o’er me refreshing and light, 
And yet cannot touch it, because I’ve no sight. 


And Music—whiat is it? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and [ mount with its cadence and swell, 

While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strain, 
‘Vill pleasure excessive seems turning to puin. 

Now what the bright color of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for [ cannot see. 


The odors of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they 7? on what kind of wings do they fly ? 

Are these shining angels, who come to delight 

A poor little child who knows nothing of sight? 

The face of the sun never comes to my mind: 

Oh! tell me what light is, because [am blind! H. F. G. 
Ametican Monthly Magazine. 


A VISIT TO DON CARLOS, 
BY AN ENGLISH OFFICER. 

Tue first introduction I availed myself of was one to M. 
Cruz Mayor, the Prime Minister of Don Carlos. He resided 
at the palace, a handsome house, the country-seat of a Bis- 
cayan hidalgo ; and, upon presenting myself at the gates, I 
received instant admission. I found M. Cruz Mayor busily 
occupied—his bnreau and ante-ehamber being thronged with 
people ; my introduction, however, insured attention. M. 


Spanish embassy ; he speaks English fluently, but refers 
conversing in French. He asked me if I would like to be 
introduced to the King; on my replying in the affirmative, 
he begged me to follow him; and, before I hardly knew 
where we were, I found myself in the presence chamber, 
alone with Don Carlos. 

In appearance, Charles V. is below the middle height, 
fair complexioned, with light hair, wearing an enormous 
moustache. He was attired in plain clothes, without any 
distinguishing mark indicating royalty ; but I thought after- 
wards that, had I not known who was addressing me, I must 


ed elegance of his address. Don Carlos permitted me rather | 
a lengthy interview, made many inquiries—few of which, I | 
fear, were answercd satisfactorily, although the manners of || 
the King are of the most winning Jescription : this, com- 
bined with the justice of his cause, and his chivalrous at- 
tempt to possess himself of the throne of his ancestors, will 
account in some measure for the popularity he enjoys. In 
the ante-room there were several of the nobility and officers 
of the royal suite, variously amusing themselves, but not one 
without a cigar in his mouth: indeed, awake or asleep, they 
seein never to be without this. Among those present, I re- 
cognized the Infante Don Sebastian, the nephew of Don 


ing man, with rather a haughty expression of countenance ; 
but I believe his manners are quite free from hauteur. M. 
Cruz Mayor is a gentleman of considerable diplomatic expe- 
rience, combining talents of a high order; he is one of the 
most devoted of Don Carlos’‘s adherents, as well as the most 
able man in his councils ; he is spoken highly of on all sides. 
During my stay, I saw much of him and conversed frequent 
ly with him upon the subject of the English mercenaries ; 
he seemed perfectly well aware of the character of the expe- 
dition, and told me there were few in the Carlist camp who 
did not justly discriminate between the British soldier and 
| those who were disguised in British uniform—us well as that 

they were aware of the fact that the true soldier in England 

repudiated connection with the adventurer in the liberal ranks. 

There came over to Durango, during my stay there, eleven 
| English deserters from different points, pictures of misery 
| and destitution; all of them received Don Carlos’s bounty, 
| and were sent on to Segura. 





The habits of Don Carlos are plain in the extreme ; no at- 
tempt at paltry state surrounds him—he is in camp, and fares 
|.as a soldier ; there are from fifteen to twenty covers at his 
| table—his staff dining with him daily, with such officers of 
| distinction as may chance to be at the royal quarters at the 
time. In his walks about, accompanied by one or two gen- 
tlemen, no guards attend him; if on horseback, a single or- 





derly is all the escort he requires. Don Carlos has, upon 
several occasious, directed in person military operations in 
the field, and once or twice has been placed in considerable 


|| danger by the rash exposure of his person during the fire.— 
|| {Ie has a regiment of Guards; finer fellows could not be 


' found ; these do duty at the palace.—The market at Duran- 
| go is well supplied ; provisions are abundant asd remarka- 
| bly cheap—so much so that, even under present disadvan 
| tages, I found the expense of living at Durango to be consi- 
| derably less than in the villages of France. 


A considerable traffic is here carried on iu woollen goods ; 


| and French cloth, both grey and red, might be purchased in | 


| quantities at fifty stores: in short, Durango, on a market- 
‘ day, presented the appearance of a large fair ; every descrip- 
| tion of merchandize might be met with, and all sorts of traf- 

fic carrying on. 1 went to the stores to see the rations is- 





sued ; each soldier receives per day one pound of beef, a 


Cruz Mayor passed some years in England, attached to the || 


have glanced at his rank from his princely air and the polish- || 


Carles, and son of the Princess of Beira : this prince is wed- || 
ded to a sister of Cliris:ine ; he is a handseine, military-look- || 


| pound and a half of bread, a measure of beans, (this isan 
|| unportant article with the men,) and a pint of wine; but of 
\ wine there is a scarcity—he is not al vays sure of that—but 
|| in lieu receives rather more than a penny in money ; there- 
fore the soldier with Don Carlos is well off. Several sup- 
|| plies of arms arrived, during my stay here, from the mahufac- 
| tories at Placencia, Eybar, and Llorio ; those shown to me 
, were of excellent quality. ; 
I now occupied myself in passing about to the different 
divisions of the army of operations. ‘The troops were in'ex- 
| cellent order, amenable to discipline, enthusiastic and confi- 
| dent—rough, hardy-looking fellows, capable of undergoj 
any fatigue ; the greatest harmony seemed to exist 
| the officers,—and their distinguished General-in-Chief, the 
Count Casa Eguia, seemed generally beloved. The soldier 
|| carries his ammunition—not in a cartoucbe-box behind, ag 
|, with us, but in a leather belt around the waist—the belt is 
|| capable of containing sixty rounds; it appeared to mea 
| much more convenient method, less cumbersome to carry, 
and more immediate of access ; the bayonet is stuck in the 
girdle, more frequently without a sheath than with one— 
Their cavalry is good, but it is in this arm as well as in ar- 
| tiliery that Don Carlos is weak ; he has but few horse, and 
|! the artillery is of the worst description ; a very clever artil- 
|' lery officer is in command of that branch—a General Monte 
|| negro—and he is doing all he can to render the artillery ef- 
fective. ‘The s.ancers I particularly admired ; the dexterity 
| the men have acquired in the use of the weapon is truly as- 
| tonishing. 
| The bulk of the Carlist troops, under the leading of Casa 
| Eguia, occupy a line extending from the defiles of Arlaban 
| to the little village of Llodio—this latter place being situated 
| 80 as to enable the Carlists to cut off communication with 
| Valmaceda from Orduna ; the Carlists are strongly posted 
in front of Ochandiano and Villa Real, and cantoned in the 
villages along the line designated. The Christinos are in 
| their front; Cordova, with the English ‘ auxiliaries,” is at 
Vittoria, while by far the most effective force of Espartero's 
divisions, including the Algerine Legion, are at Orduna: 
these are the relative positions of the two opposing armies. 
|| The Christino division approaching the French frontier ‘is 
commanded by Baron de Meer, and the Carlist battalions oc 
cupied in watching their movements are led by Garcia and 
Tarragual. In Arragon, the troops of the King are about 
12,000 infantry and some few horse ; they are divided into 
| three divisions, acting each independently of the other, but 
enabled to unite at any moment for their mutual support.— 
The first division is called ‘ the Division of Arragon,’ com- 
manded by Quelez and Portuels ; the second is called ‘ the 
Division of Valencia,’ under the leading of Serrador and For 
cadel ; and the third, ‘ the Division of the Frontiers of Cata- 
|lonia,’ is under the orders of the enterprising Cabrera. In 
| Catalonia, too, it is with difficulty the Christino Generals can 
hold their ground, and it is expected that the moment Don 
Carlos is enabled to send an expedition into that province, 
Catalonia will be entirely in his possession. Arrangements 
| are making for the expedition, which is to be commanded by 
| the Count de Villemur, the present Minister of War, a most 
| popular nobleman and an able officer. 


| After quitting Durange, I preferred returning by way 
of Mondragon and Onate, by far the two finest towns, in 
my opinion, on the ronte; in each of those places a simi- 
|lar animated scene of activity and exertion in the com- 
| mon cause presented itself. At Onate I remained a short 
|time residing in the honse of the Portuguese General 
| Raymundo Pinheiro; he had two Aides-de-camp, Portu- 
| guese also, young men, named Lopes and Moreiro, and 
| from these | degived mach information. ‘The Portuguese 
jcontingent having been brought up by the despairmg 
|, Generals of the Queen, there is litue doubt but that im- 
| mediate desertion to a great extent will take place from 
| that force, a great portion of the men having been in the 
| Miguelite ranks, and the presence of General Pinheiro in 
) the camp of Don Carlos, will teud materially to *his end. 
| 1 remained some few days longer in Spain, returning by 
way of my old quarters, Ernani, where all are busily oc- 
||eupied in preparations for renewing the seige of Saint 
|| Sebastian, at which it was said Don Carlos would himaelf 
|| be present. 
| Thus, during my brief sojourn at the seat of the waz, I 
|had seen every thing of interest; passed through the 
| principal towns and villages on the route, visited their 
manufactories, entered their stores, and been in. theigpre 
sons; I had inspeeted the troops, witnessed the voluntary 
|| service tendered Don Carlos on every side, the ynanjmity 
| of sentiment among the people, and the enthusiastic spirit’ 
of the soldiery. I had criticised with severity ; had con- 
versed with all classes, from the first Minister to the p2a* 
anton the road-side. Every where [ had been treated 
with kindness; ample facilities had been afforded me of 
observation, and opportunity of forming opinions upon 
every thing around, and J quitted the Northern Provinces 
of Spain with a firm conviction that Don Carlos must¢ri- 
| umph. He has much to struggle against, but I look upon 
the issue as certain. 





} 
| 








| 
|} 
1} 


| 
| ; 


Tur Cur Dinect.—* How d’ do, Grimes ?. Lm glad 
'to see you; hav’nt seen you for a month.” “I'm gladof 
‘it, and hope you won't for a month to come.” 
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From the London Metropolitan for May. 
A GOVERNESS WANTED. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
“Our governess left us, dear brother, 
Last night, in a strange fit of pique, 
Wil! you kindly seek out for another ! 
We want one, at latest, next week : 
But L’ll give you a few-plain credentials, 
The bargain with speed to complete ; 
Take a pen—just set down the essentials, 
And begin at the top of the sheet! 


With easy and modest decision, 
She ever must move, act and speak, 
She must understand French with precision, 
Italian, and Latiu, and Greek: 
She wust play the piano divinely, 
Excel on the harp and the lute, 
Do all sorts of needlework finely, 
And make feather-flowers, and wax-fruit. 


She must anewer all queries directly, 
And all sciences well understand, 
Paint in oils, sketeh from nature correctly, 
And write German-text and short-hand : 
She must sing with power, science, and sweetness, 
Yet for concerts must not sigh at all, 
She must dance with ethereal ficctncss, 
Yet never must go to a ball. 


She must not have needy relations, 
Her dress must be tasteful, yet plain, 
Her discourse must abound in quotations, 
Her memory all dates must retain: 
She must point out each author's chief beauties, 
She must manage dull natures with skill, 
Her pleasures must lie in her duties, 
She must never be nervous or ill! 


If she writes ceseays, odes, themes and sonnets, 
Yet be not pedantic or pert, 
If she wear none but deep cottage bonnets, 
If she deem it high treason to flirt, 
If to mildness she add sense and spirit, 
Eugage her at once without fear, 
I love to reward modest merit, 
And I give—forty guineas a-year!” 


“J accept, my good sister, your mission, 
‘To-morrow, my search L’ll begin, 
In all circles, in every condition, 
I'll strive such a treasure to wit ; 
And if, after years of probation, 
My tyes on the wonder should rest, 
I'll engage her without hesitation, 
But not on the terms you suggest. 


Of a bride I have ne’er made selection, 
For my bachelor thoughts would still dwell 
On an object so near to perfection, 
That | blushed half my fancies to tell; 
Now this list that you kindly have granted, 
Ill quote and refer to through life, 
But just blot out— A Governess Wanted,’ 
And head it with—‘ Wanted a Wife!’ ” 
From the Portland Advertiser. 


Setters from fMir. Broots.—No. LXXVI. 
TUINGS IN ROME. 


— Rome, Octeher, 1835, 
Tux Theatre of Marcellus, erected by Angustus in hon- 
or of his nephew Marcellus, is now almost tambled down, 
and though enongh is lelt to give a faint idea of its former 
magnificence, yet about all we can see are the arches, cor- 
ridors and substructures, on which the proud fabric once 
rested. The Palace of the sole Roman Senator of the 


present day, now stands upox these ruins, the arches of 


whieh are filled with coal shops, blacksmiths, or vegeta- 
bles. This is the destiny of that Augustan fabric that 

once of its Doric and Ionic columus, and of its 
capacity to hold 30,000 persons. ‘The Theatre of Pompey, 
which this proud Roman General built after his return 
from the Mithridatic war, at the consecration of which 
above 500 lions were killed, and eighteen elephants were 
exhibNed in combat, is now seen with torches and lanterns 
auder ground, and about all that is left of it is the reticu- 
sted brick work of the Romans, that even now, on all 
ades of Rome, is defying time. ‘The Temple of scu- 
hpins has become the Charch of St. Bartholomew. Ina 
Barrow etreet closc against the wall, stands the manusole- 
am ofCaius Publicus Bibulus which, au inscription says, 


the Senate and the people erected to his worth—but when 


us lived, or who Bibulus was, nobody knows, for his 
Mausoleum, surviving the wreck of a thousand others, has 
outlived hix fame. The Pyramid of Cains Cestins, of the 

_ tollege of Roman priests, has also outlived his fame, and 
tis doubtful even in what age he lived, though his pyra- 
tid has a height of 113 Paris feet and is at the base sixty 

» Mite feet in length. ‘The Taberna Meritoria, or the Ro- 
»™an Hospital for invalid soldiers, has been turned into the 
“tharch of Santa Maria. St. Sabine stands on the foun- 
P dations of Diana, and St. Alexis over the ruins of Her- 
Weules. The Tewple of Rewus is now the church of a 
brace of Saints. ‘The arch of ‘Titus, who is represented 
/eas loaded with the spoils of Jerusalem, is dilapulated und 
- falling. On the spot supposed to have been the Lupercel, 
) where was the ancient Temple of Romulus, is now the 
‘ | tharch of St. Theodorus below the level ef the earth, tle 
am SP to which lead downward. ‘The Temple of Chastity 
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is converted into the church of Santa Maria—in Cos- 
medin, it is added, because the edifice was overloaded with 
ornaments. In the walls of this church car now be seen 
the Grecian marble and fluted columns, and the finely 
worked capitals of the Temple, and in its portico is an 
ugly ancient mask, called the Mouth of ‘Truth, from an 
opiuion ouce prevalent among the populace that oracles 
issued from it. Dioclesian’s Baths are converted into the 
churches of St. Bernard, and of Sunta Maria, the present 
entrance of which was the Caldarium of the Baths in 
times gone by. ‘The Pope’s oil cellar 13 aizoin one of the 
rooms of these once spacious Batis. ‘The Basilica of | 
Santa Croce has a part of the true cross which St. Helena 
brought froin Jerusalem, and the subterranean chapel of 
this ancient Saint ts also there. 

The Charch of St. Peter in Prison, stands over a dun- 
geon where the Apostle, it is said, suffered imprisonment. 
i went down into the dungeon, and by the aid of torches, 
saw the column to which, it is said, he was bound—the 
spring of water which was said to have miraculously is- | 
sued forth that he migh baptize the two jailers, and forty- 
seven of his fellow prisoners who afterwards sutiered 
martyrdom. The spiders were thick, and the dungeon | 
was wet, and the rock was hard—nevertheless [ knocked 
off a piece from the walls, to keep in memory of my visit. | 
But 1 must stop even this ranning catalogue of curious | 
facts, fur as [ have said again and again, the catalogue of | 
even a thousandth part of what would be precious relics | 
or things in any other city, would weary you, if I were to | 
make it out in Rome. 

Come, go out but for a short time beyond the walls of | 
Rome—for the suburbs of Rowe are only second in curi- | 
usity to the city itseli—and as | have resolved to break | 
away from this city, even with but the briefest chronicle | 


of what has deeply interested me, (for 1 can readily see 
that my visions as awakened on the spotcan find but little | 
sympathy elsewhere, ) I will only group together the things | 
most remarkable of all. The church of St. Sebastian im 


the catacombs is a great curiosity, or rather the catacombs 








are, over which it is built. A Capuchin friar, after giving 

each of us a torch, and taking one himself, led usinto these || 
dark and doubtful labyrinths of the early Christiaus, who, | 
in the days of persecution, used these catacombs not only | 
fur cemeteries, but for hiding places, and for the worship | 
of God. Anon we were under the earth. with walls of | 
Pozzolana, as the Romans call this species of soft stone in 
the catacombs, surrounding us on every side. The cavi- 
ties within these walls were made for graves, aud had a 
coflin aspect, which in sucha spot chilled the blood. The | 
passages between these walls ure but from two to three 

fect wide, and as they lead, the stranger knows not whete || 
—for these catacombs, it is said, reach to Ostia, a distance 
of sixteen miles—we should have felt that we were incar- 
cerated for life, and that our own bodies would soon rest | 
in these skeleton-stripped cavities, if we had had any sus- 
picion of the guidance of our friar. Persons indeed have 

often lost themselves in these subterranean labyrinths, and | 
so dangerous had this in particular become, that long ago | 
it was blecked up in part, and the whole of its remote | 
stretch is now shut out from curious investigation. ‘These | 
excavations were undoubtedly ude by the ancient Ro- 

mans, in searching for the materials of which their build- ; 
ings were made. The Christians, when the penalty of | 
death was inflieted in Rome upon him who worshipped | 
the true God, fed hither, and the multitude at last, making | 
this their retreat, dug out chambers where religious exer- || 
cises were performed. I could not but contrast these dim | 
and dismal dungeons where Christianity was cradled, with | 
the proud and aspiring Basilica of St. Peter's, that towers 
high in air above all other structures of ancient or modern 
time, and forgetful of the waste of treasures that had been 
lavished upon it, I could not bnt consider ita noble monu- 
ment to the memory of those men whose bones had been 
crumbling in the cavities of the rock by my side. 








the earth to the Almighty God of the Universe, is now not 
only echoed along the aisles and the vaults of the greatest 
fabrie on earth, but it is sounded and resounded loudly and 
proudly under the arch of the heavens in the four quar- 
ters of the globe, while the pagan gods are tumbleddown, 
or preserved on'y as relics of art. It has been supposed 
that 170,000 martyrs were Luried hese. 


The sepulchre of the Scipios in a subterrancan reposi- i 


tory, dark and dawp, is seen ou the way to the catacombs. 
The Circus of Rowulus (the son of Maxentius,) is one 
of the most perfect in Rome. ‘The Mansoleum of Cecilia 
Metella is a beautiful fabric which bas well braved time, 


thongh long ago it was plundered of all that was in it, and | 


converted into a fortress, as the ugly battlements now over- 
grown with weeds upon their tops, are ready to prove.— 
The Fountain and the Grotto cf Egeria, of which but lit- 
tle of the ancient beauty is left, interest us from their 
classical associations. ‘I'he Tempio di Kedeundo, or the 
Temple of the Return, marks the spot where was sup- 
posed to be the site of Hannibul’s camp when be was 
besieging Rome—a temple that the Romans erceted in 
joy of his return to his own country. ‘These are a few of 
the objects on one side of Rowe, in fields of ruins where 
not even the plough runs, or perhaps can run, so thickly 
stiown is the land with walls and bricks; yet this land 


|| place of Italy. 


That | 
feeble praise which was here uttered tremblingly under | 


which was once crowded with habitations, is now overrun 
with weeds and bushes. A few villas are all that now 
form the suburbs of Rome. Among these the villa Bor- 
ghese is the most maguificent, or at least the best kept.— 
On Sundays, the whole of Rome resort hither in vehicles 


|and ou foot: and for the two Sabbaths past, there has been 


a rustic fete, which has redoubled in uwumber the accus- 
tomed crowd. ‘Turkeys, chickens, handkerchiefs, wine in 
bottles, legs of bucon, and other things as attractive, were 
fixed upou a pole or must perpendicularly stationed in the 
ground, and the winner of these things was he who could 
climb up its slippery sides, and drep down the things on 
the top. Thousands of people assembled to witness this, 
and a band of music soothed the niultitude or stimulated 
the dance of the peasants. Other villas there are, as well 
as this, all famous for at least someone precious work of 
art—but I have said enough of art, and | must skip over 
these without even a word. 

Tivoli, where is the vast and rich villa of the Emperor 
Adrian, eighteen miles from Rome, of which the Empe- 
ror himself was the architect, and which he adorned with 
Temples, Baths, Theatres, Porticos, and imitations of the 
most remarkable buildings in the world, and with a Vale 
of Tempe, Elysian Fields, nd Infernal Regions even, is 
one of the must attractive objects about Rome. Whata 
paradise, and bow rich in -art must bave been this villa, 
which genius of every kind did its utmost to adorn! Me- 
cenas’ villa, or the ruins of it, can be seen about here, and 
opposite is what is left of the villa of Sallust. Some ten 


|| niles off was the villa of Horace; and the antiquarian, 


well versed in ancient lore, with a love of classic study, 
may be happy about here for weeks, though among a pop- 
ulation not the safest in the world, and though living in a 
manner that a Prince would not choose, to say the least. 

Frascati | visited also, about twelve Roman miles from 
Rome, upon a prancing horse, with a cavalcade of crazy 
young men, English, German, and French, who were too 
wild to stop to study what we galloped over, and therefore 
{am not much the wiser for my visit. ‘Tusculam we vie- 
ited near there, and walked over and through the bushes 
that cover its ruins. ‘Che reticulated brick work of Cice- 
ro’s villa, where he wrote his Tusculum questious, is the 
most interesting thing to be seen there. ‘This villa, it 
seems, was upon the side of a hill, with a beautiful view 
all around, and there this great man retired from Rome, 
and trained his mind for meditation and philosophy. But 
if L do not stop now, I never shall—and therefore I am re- 
solved, after a few more words of advice upou living and 
buying in Rome, to leave the city and start on the route 
to Naples. 

Better Cameos can be bought in Rome than in any other 
Tie workmanship of them is often won- 
derfully delicate, but the price of a well worked one is 
always high. Mosaics here are also better than any 
where else where | have been. ‘The modelsof all the an- 


|| cient ruins-can be bought here in marble, as well as of the 


master-preces of sculpture. Prints aud colored drawings 
of every thing of the past and present, can be found in 
the shops. ‘I'wo thirds, aye, nearly all of the Roman 
shops in the Corso and the Piazza of Spain, are but epit- 
omes of the curiosities of Rome ; and if a man bas money 
to spend, he can no where better gratify an enlightened 
taste than in the purchase of these models of what are the 
wonderful things of the world. As Rome indeed chiefly 
lives upon the arts, and upon the strangers who visit it, 
purchases can be made here to better advantage than else- 
where; but wo to the man who does not trade with a Ro- 
man of the present day warily, for the price demanded for 


|a thing is no sigu of its value—and unless the purchaser 


| isa connoisseur, and even then unless he has huckstered 
| from shop to shop, he will be cheated in every thing he 
l buys. Double, and even triple the value of a thing, and 
| of what the vender will take, is often demanded of a 
strauger who is making purchases. 

A man can live in Rome for almost any price. Many 
artists live well there for less than a dollar a day, and my 
| own expenses were but little more than that at the Hotel 
|| de Londres, one of the very best hotels in the city. Buta 
|| young man who manages prudently, never dines at his ho- 
tel, but always dines out at a Restaurant, where, if not so 


! many, choice articles may be obtained of what he likes, 
| umply enough fora dinner, at the cost of from thirty to 


forty cents, wine included. Families alone have the habit 
of dining at the hotels, and all the other travellers usually 
|| dine at the Restanrants, which, from four to seven o'clock, 
| are nsually crowded with men aud women from all parts 
| of the world An artist may obtain fair lodgings in Rome 
for twenty-five or thirty cents a day—a breakfast for ten 
or twelve cents, of bread and coffee, and a dinner from 
|| twenty-five to forty cents—and no man in Rome, or on 

the continent of Europe I believe, thinks of eating more 

than two regular meals a day. Five hundred dollars in 
|| Rome will go about as far in expeuses as two thousand 
|| dollars in London; for as you travel southward, this 

change is marked in the value of money—that an English 
| shilling (twenty-three cents about,) becomes a franc in 
France (19 cents about,) a Paul in Rome (10 cents,) and 
|| a Carliue in Naples, which is 8 cents of our money.— 
Expenditures, however, always depend upon the manner 
in which a man manages. He (as the American generally 
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in i nitation of tre English) who drives up to a hotel in his 
own cartiage, wuth his courier, ordering all aud paying all, 
will find that neither two nor three dollars will pay his daily 
exponses in Reine, though he cannot have one single com- 
fort that another may not have for a third of the sum. All 
travelling in Italy depends upon the practice and skill of 
the traveller, as to the amount expended. A little knuowl- 
edge of the language is indispensable to getting along 
cheaply and smoothly without a conrier, for there are hun- 
dreds of places where Freuch is not the current coin of 
conversation, though in every lurge town there are ser- 
vauts who speak French very weil. The important fact 
that every thing must be bargained for-in advance, even 
the washerwoman for a night-cap or neckerchief, must 
always be keptinmind. ‘Three beautiful little rooms, two 
bed-reoms and a pretty saloon overlooking a garden in the 
Hote! de Londres, cost me and my companion one dollar 
aday. Our breakfast in the hotel was 30 cents—our din- 
ner there, 60 cents, with wine ;—but it was such a dinner 
as in London would cost two dollars. Fach man pays the 
cervant at least ten cents a day, and candles are a separate 
bill, Our lodging, probably, was. cheaper than it would 
have been, if Rome had not been unusually deserted, on 
account of a fear of the cholera. A valet de place costs 
five fraues a day, whose services are indispensable here; 
but if a party is formed, the divided expense is but a trifie. 
Almosi every picture gallery you see in tome costs money, 
and so does almost every species of sight-seeing. unless it 
be on public days, and then sights are so numerous, that 
the aggregate of the whole is quite a serious bill, though 
in detail ten or fifteen cents are the most a man need give, 
and five will often answer his purpose, particularly in a 
party—(or in Italy three young men on an average cav 
travel for tie same price that it would cost two alone.— 
The market of Rome is one of the best in ltaly. ‘The 
wine of Orvietto takes the place of the o'd Falernian. 
which bas lost all its fame, and it can !-e bought for twelve 
or fifteen cents the flask. A family intending to make a 
Jong stay in Rome would do well to hire private lodgings. 
which cau be easily obtained, and then to order their din- 
ners to be brought from the restaurants. Grapes, apples. 
pears, peaches and apricots, we have found del:cions—and 
for a single baiocehi, which is in value of an American 
cent, We have ofien bought as many grapes as two of ns 
could eat, Many a Reman lives on bread and grapes, or 
maccaroni, whieh is delicious with him, and his flask oi 
win", for ten or fifleen, or twenty cents a day at the most. 
Italy, you may thus see, is, next to the imterior ef ou 
country—the West and New-England population off the 
great roads—the cheapest country in the world to teave! | 
in. Lhave thrown these little items together, so that an 
American at home may know with how much to venture 
abroad, as well as for the benefit of the future traveller. 


LXXVUL. Naruts, November, 1835, 

Ove is amused now and then in Lurope by the od 
specimens of his countrymen that he meets abroad. One 
pight L was walking in the streets of Rome, with my trav 
eilug Companion, when a mao speaking English came up 
and addressed him as an acquaintance, with a ‘Good | 
God, bow happy i am to see you !’—* Lam dying here 
ali alone” * ‘Lhese fellows here cav’t understand a word 





1 say, and Lean’t vudersiand a word of theirs.” * How 
did you get here 1"—* Where dul you come frow!l”— | 
“ Whatua thing itis io be m a country where you can’t 
talk, and Where yeu can’t understand !’—* | want to go | 
to Naptes, and L cry + Naples,’ and they ery *no;’ but 

what the devil t2ey mean, is more thin Tcan tell.” Real- } 
ly, L said to myself, this poor man is ina sad situation. [| 
don’t Wame him for being over-rejoiced to see an acquain- | 
tauce of his, especially one who speaks a language he can | 
understand. We took bim to our betel, and as this had 
been the first opportuuity he bad had for a long time to 
open his mouth, L was astonished by his voiubility. We 
installed bin ina chamber by our side. Batwe soon found 
we had discovered a droll companion. A picture gailery 
he would finish at a single ghiuce. One stride through | 
the Vatican, and all the Vatican was seen—the A pollo | 
Belvidere, the Laocoon, the giorions amd gorgeous rooms, 
the works of Raphoe!, and Augelo, Do nveacinno,and all! 
We weaticd bin to death in the Wuseuu of the Capitol, 
Nhe Dying Giadtator, the delicate au! chaste embracing 
of Cupid and Psyche—-nothiag could make hin balt be- | 
fore it. Before we would have finished one room, he | 
would have traversed ail, with the keeper at his heels, 
woudering what manner of a wild man this was, who was 
thus stridiug by the shining fragmetis of augustantiqniry 

** Beautiful,” * magniticent,” * grand,” “ sublime,” were 
his standing adjectives, and he applied them to every thing 
without reference to thing, time or place. St. Peter's 
with enue stride, and repeated exclamations of “ grand,” 
“sobinne,” * magnificent” and “ beautiful,” was visited 
in less than balfan hour. Lut the chief part of our fun 
waa to take hin among the rnins of Rome, the huge inco- 
herent masses of brick, and to shuw him them. Nothing 
ov earth was such a bore to him as these old bricks. We 
hunted for relies of marble for hours in the wilderness of 
the palace of the Cwars, and he, poor man, was bored to 
death. We mounted the lofiy walls ot the Colisenm, and 
tovok him along with us over arch and battlement, sv that 














all Rome could be seen, but, nevertheless, we bored him 
tudeath. We studied out the Mete and Spino of the Cir- 
cus of Romulus as illustrations of the ancient chariot 
races, but he saw nothing but weeds and desolation there, 
and ihe same everlasting bricks. The awful history of 
the Roman Forum never awakened him, and all he saw 
was the cattle about there, and the chained convicts, 
“ digging holes under ground,” as he termed it. Here in 
Naples to-day, we burst forth in a roar of laughter at one 
of his speeches; for while we were stxdying the celebra- 
ted group of what is called the Farnese Bull, he had _fin- 
ished allthe rows in the vast gallery of the Musco Borbou- 
ico above us, and when we asked him what he had seen, 
he told us. there was nothing there but old pots, and that 
we had better go ‘home. ‘These eld pots—what dv you 
guess they were? these oid pots that were not worth go- 
ing tosee! Why, nothing more or less than the most fa- 
mons collection of Etruscan vases in the world, which the 
whole treasury of the United States could not buy !— 
Among these old pots were beautiful tripods found in the 
temple of Isis at Pompeii, couches for the gods, carried in 
the Lectisternia festivals of the ancients, chalices, candela- 
bras, altars, idols—in short, almost all the appendages of 
heathen worship that were found in that disinterred city 
of the dead, when the whole past was made present as it 
were, by falling upon Pompeii, which, under the lava olf 
Vesuvius as it was, no barbarian, whether Goth or Chris- 
tian, could despoil. ‘These old pots are worth a study olf 
days and days, and yet our strange companion had finish- 
ed them at a glance, disgusted with the idea that these 
Neapolitan Lazzaroni should have collected them here, 
as a show to cheat us out of our money. ‘These old pots 
are now copied in the ornamenting of rooms all over Eng- 
land, and there are some Englishmen who go so far in their 
admiration of them, tuat they are endeavoring in the fur- 
nishing and iu the decorations of their rooms, to copy, and 
thus tu represent for this day, what antiquity was, when 
these old pots were iv fashion. Indeed these are but few 
specimens of this strange man whom we caught let loose, 
and ranning wild in the sueets of Rome. Four days he 


had been there when we saw bim,and with money enough | 


in his pocket. he had been galloping every day all over 
Rome—now on horseback, new in a cabrielet, and now a 
fiacre,—and when we saw him, he swore (by all the heath- 
en deities of course,) that he had seen all Rome, from be- 


ginning to end—its Alpha and Omega—and what onearth | 


his landlord meant when he sxid ‘no,’ to his demand of 

Naples,’ he never understood, till we told him he could 
not goto Naples for thirty days to come, as this was the 
quarantine, during which thirty days we kept him busily 
at work looking at old bricks and dirty alleys, or else m 
crying out “ subline” and “ grand” in the picture galle- 


ries, the palaees, the churches and the museums of august | 


Rome, ull he was at last so surleited with, ‘ glory,’ that 
‘ven his parrot-adjectives ceased to drep from his mouth. 
He speaks uo language on carth—not even his own— 
(mark, Engtish is his native tongue.) By the mere force 
of gravity. as it were, he had tumbled from the Alps inte 
tome. 
withont stopping, and erying “ Rome” when it changed. 
he had been brought to Rome, His progress is a mirack 
to me. Uow on earth he ever gets along, is a puzzle.— 
But every boy cheated him, aud he paid every body, and 
perhaps gold is the only universal language on earth. 


By the way, for the honor of our country, we ought to | 
institute an examination of the passengers on board our | 


New-York packets, and throw over-board such as are not 
fitty go abroad. Lurope is now overrun with many of 
the most extraordinary specimens of American huunnity: 
We are jndged of there, by what foreigners see,—and 
when they see for example such a novelty as L have de- 
seribed above, they certainly can form no high estimation 
of American civilization, if he be a specimen. ‘The large 
majority of American tavellersin Europe are young men, 
the sons of rich parents, many of whom sre ornaments to 
their couutry, and many are far otherwise. ‘The mind of 
that American indecd must have much of stiength in it, 
who is net changed or afl-eted by wheat he sces here, and 
if he properly cultivates that change, it will do bim good 
—for America has mach to learn, as well as wuch to dread 
trom Europe ;—but if that change be but imitation—if it 
be buta servile copying of meu and things, the American 
is ruined for ever as an American, and is never wore fit 
for his own land. When we come here, we fall at once 
into a new state of society where rank is every thing. 
where thought and action run in far different channels thau 
with us, and the temptation to deliver ourselyes to this 
tde that whirls all others along, is irresisuble almest.— 
But whoever does surrender himself to it otherwise than 
as a spectator of a shoew--wo to him as an American.— 
Ilis race for his own couniry is already run. Every step 
he takes when he returns to bis family, will shock hall 
bis friends, aud makes enemies of the rest. The fashions, 
the custoins of Enrupe would be pests for as; and yet, 
#3 L have said before, we are so far from being the most 
enlightened people on earth, that Europe has ten thou- 
sand of the most important lessons to teach us. Eat then 
there is as mach danger in studying these lessons as Ulys- 
ses found when he sailed by the lund of the Syrens, and 
as he stopped ap the ears of his sailors, and lashed bim- 





self to the mast, 0, figurately speaking, we must stop up 
our ears, and lash oufselves to the mast. I can fancy no 
better school than that of Eurepe for the young Ameri- 
can, after has seen something of his own land; and yet I 
can fancy none more dangerous to all bis future pros- 
pects and future character. By character, I do not mean 
to speak of morals, but of principles—not moral princi- 
ples, but principles for society, for government, for behd- 
vior, for conversation, for every thing in short, thata man 
may say or do. For example, | saw in September, a 
young American in Switzerland who had been so long in 
Europe (two years only,) that he had forgotten his own 
language; aud though he did condescend to speak Eng- 
lish at times, he lisped it so, through the hairs of his mus- 
tachivs, and he was so very graceful in all his gestures, 
that he seemed to ke the veriest foul I saw on earth. [| 
tuok bim for a fool, and a fool, especially such a fool, is a 
}iman out of the ordinary way, from whom something is 
to be Jearned. I sought bis acquaintance, and ubtained it. 
Judge then, what was my surprise to find this man whom 
I fancied to be a fool. to be a very sensible man. Yet 
every body made fun of him. He was the butt of all com- 
pany. And why? Simply because he had un-American- 
ized himself, and had somewhere picked up a voice anda 
manner which he thought to be mighty fine, but which, 
nevertheless, was neither that of a man nor brute beast.— 
Such u voice alas, in the United States, would be a bar 
to all success in almost every thing—for by it the man 
made himself ridiculous, and ridicule is a weapon as 
strong in one sense as the arrow of death is in another.— 
Such fashions as these, if I may call them fashions, are 
what is so dangerous. But then, as a man sees more of 
the world, he imbibes from that world (and so he ought in 
| fact, or else, what is the use of seeing it?) new habits of 
|theught. Ifthese habits of thought thus imbibed, be in 








He lad got into a Dilbgence, and following it | 


| accordance with our institntions, all is well and good; but 
|| if they be otherwise. what is more injurious? Tor exam- 
|| ple, it is notorious, that when Americans forget that they 
|| are Americans—princes born even,—with the royal blood 
|| of a republic in their veins, and that each one of them at 
| home is more of a man, if liberty and seli-government 
|| make the wan, than nine-tenths of the Princes of Europe, 
| —when they forget this, and become the hunters of rank, 
|| and the huuters of other hunters of this same rank, it is 
|| notorious, L say, that they are the most abject and degra- 
ded slaves of the day ‘They ont Herod Herod in ail they 
|do. Who does not blush for them, and blush for himself, 
that he as a countrymen of theirs?’ ‘Think of a nation like 
ours, not one in fifty of whom can trace our genealogy 
|| further than our father’s father, boasting of family—of 
| rank—of blood—cf all those silly things in short, that men 
| think so much of here! Our patent of nobility is in what 
we are at the present moment,—proclaimed in that bright 
charter of coustitutional freedom, and blazoned in these 
| proud institutions that are above the reach of all the rest 
of the world. We are a nation of princes. ‘The royal 
blood runs in all our veins. But when we boast of family 
abroad, or thrust ourselves unceremoniously upow wen of 
rank, cur position is as ubsurd. Our title isa thing never 
|| to be xpoken of, and never doubted. A monarch never 
|| troubles himself about his own rank, or the rank of others, 
and the only thing ke thinks of is to sustain the character 
he has. Sunplicity of character, energy without preten- 
|| sion, security as to position, pride for our country, for 
what that country has done, and for the precious blessings 
it enjoys,—modest, but determined resolution ;—these are 
|| some of the characteristics of the true American in anoth- 
yer land, and he who possesses them, does honor to us all. 
i But throw him overboard, yes, throw him overboard, whe 
|| starts for Europe on purpose to be a fool. I donot know 
|| but that it is necess#ry for our own security even, as the 
|| whole character, customs, and fashions of our conntg, if 
jj Hot at present, will soon be principally influenced by the 
| unmber of Americans, who are now annually visiting En- 
| ope, and returning to their homes. Havre, Liverpool, 
|; tnd London are for all practical purposes, nearer New- 
|| York than Naples is to Paris, and hence, from one of the 
|| most natural laws that regulate the intercourse of one peo- 
| ple with another, it must happen that such facilities of 
| travelling will in some degree assimilate the uew conti- 
|| nent with the old. b. 


|| Suort Courtsuir.—A few days ago, a disconsolate 

|| Benedict, of Piulham, tired of single blessedness, waite 

i wpon the widow of a lute well known character, Black 

‘Tommy, at Gainsburgh, wishing.to speak with her a few 

words. Of course he was desired to walk in. Afiera 

short colloquy, the business of the gentleman was broached 

|| —he wanted a housekecper, and had been recommended 

| to her. 

| “* Well,” replied the dame, ** what family have yon ” 

| “ Oh, only myself.” 

|| ‘ But what! etse-room have you?” 

|| ‘Ob, as to that, Lhave asitting room and one bed-room.” 

|| Ah, but where am I to sleep then?” 

|| “ Why, L was thinking we had better be married first.” 
| After a little consideration, a bargain was struck, and 

on Monday morning last the happy couple were joined in 
| the holy bands of matrimony. Bell’s Messenger. 
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POLAND. 
light expires at the parting of day 
So the light of thy beaut hath faded away ; 
‘The harps of thy minstrels are still as the grave, 
No more may they ring to the call of the brave, 
For Mreedom and Mercy have fied from thy plains, 


‘ee 
| 


And nought save the wreck of thy splendur remains, 


Thy vales have oft pealed to the €onflict aloud, [blood ; 
And thy mountains and streams have been cri:msoned with 
2Mid the turmoil and tempest of carnage and wo 

Thy proud eagle soared and long bafiled the foe, - 

Till Oppression’s black banner waved dismally o’cr thee, 


And I 


ther hath kneeled for the life of her child, 
he the ery of the maiden been frantic and wild; 


4 * own! withi valley lies a city. 
But the merciless vulture hath pounced on his prey, | look down! within that valley lies a city 


her, she hears him not; see, she rises, her eyes strain 
towards the battle-field, away like a bird, the steep hill is 
swept, the valley past, a deer would not have cleared it in 
less time. Even the savage fue open their columusas she 
approaches; her naked feet fly over the dead; she rears 
the broken car. The dying steed neighed at her pres- 
ence, her long locks just waved amid the slain; then she 





| But this was long ago—yet are we far from even the 
| outward circle of antiquity. ‘ The world is all before us 


| suuk down tipon his bosom, never again to rise. 


| where to choose.’ ‘Tiiought, too, is a rapid steed ; away 


ope on the field lay expiring before thce! | then to the land where eternity seems buried, to the tomb- 


| ed palaces of Egypt. 
Up rise a thousand clouds of sand darkening the air ;— 
What hun- 


‘And the breeze swept their soul-piercing wailings away; | dreds of years have rolled by since those foundations were 


"The hearts of the slanghtered have bled to the core, 
And that which was Poland is Poland no more! 


Shall thy children for ever be wedded to Pain? _ 
Shall thine exiles ne’er look on their country again ? 
And wilt thou for ever be deluged with blood, 

Nor the cry of thy vanquished ascend unto God? 

Oh! would that the clouds of Uis thunder might rend, 
And wrath in a chariot of lightning descend! 


The voice of her anguish hath rung to the sky— 

Oh! yet let the tide of roused feeling roll high, 

Ag wave follows wave on the wide heaving main, 

Till that which was Poland be Poland again ; 

Till Heaven’s bright sceptre shall scatter the gloom, 

And Freedom triumphant arise from her tomb! 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


2 a J. Linen. 


WANDERINGS BY THE FIRE-SIDE. 
BY THOMAS MILLER BASKET-MAKER. 


Ir is now past midnight ; all around me is silent as the 
grave ; the fire burns brightly, the candle fills my apart- 
ment with light; there doaubtless was a time wheu the 
very spot of ground which my chair now shedows, was 
wild and uncultivated; the wolf may have slumbered at 
the foot of some mighty tree, where 1 now sit, but that 
must have been two thonsand years ago. Julius Cwsar| 
way have trampled where now rests my hearthstone ; 
even here perchance Vortigern passed to and fro, impa- 
tiently wondering why his messengers delayed, and 
brought not the-fiery Saxons to battle. There is not au 
inch of earth so barren as to contain vo interest; Shak- | 
speare felt this when he suid : 

“ Our life exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in the trees, books in the runn@ ; brouks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

How did the ancients Britons pass the long winter eve- 
nings? What would we not give for the legends they were | 
in possession of? And their daughters, those fair barba-| 
rians, how were they employed in the rude homes of our 
forefathers? Did they sing, where are their songs ?—}| 
What offers did they make to the young warriors, what 
language had love in those days, we know not. 
treasure one of their love-ditties would be naw—how very | 
different from our own? 

Still it might be beautiful; they had soft moonlight to 
wander in, their rivers murmured as melodiously as ours ; | 
flowers were alsu scattered upon the earth; when was 
England without its wild roses! and the song of birds 
must have been heard in those days. Fancy a youth aud mai- | 
den standing perchance by some sacred grove, she with 
long tresses unbound, streaming over her white shoulders, 
or what if they were tastefully painted with blue, a star 
perhaps npon her bosom, it might be square, even without 
beams! ‘Turner lived not then—and we yet retain the 
twelve signs. 
gle! Would not that. sound alone make love gentic 7— 
ile would grasp her hand with tightened pressure. Ah! 
far gentler than when he pulled bis bow-string, and burl- 
ed the whizzing arrow into the heart of the invader.— 
Then would the young Briton’s bosom beat as tenderly 
as adove’s, although upon the morrow he must act the part 
of a lion. 

Iconld smile at battle now, if those murderens cannon 


were withdrawn—imagine a chariot in which that youth | 


must stand, every wheel flashing with au hundred scythes ; 
the steeds winged with the ‘speed of thought ;’ they dash 
through the columns of a thousand naked Saxons; what 
havoc! On rush the conrsers, prostrating a fue at every 


bound; see what a ghastly gape they have made; their: 
pathway is marked with the dead, the burning wheels flash | 


in their course, like mighty suns rushing to battle, every 
beam a sabre. The warrior stands nut idle, his naked 
arms wave from side to side like meteors; many a lile- 
loss bosom bears the mark of his javelin. Ouward plunge 
the steeds; the fallen shields ratte beneath their hoofs, 
their distended nostrils smoke like a furnace. But where 
isthe maiden! upon the hills tops, watching his progress 
with her cagle-like eyes, vow swaying herself sideways, 
then leaning forward, as he is lost for a moment in the 
phalanx. Again he appears; there is no mistaking that 
white steed: now she looks wildly towards heaven again, 
her hands are clasped, anou she throws out her acms; one 
Wild snriek, he has fallen! An ancient Druid bends over 


\} 
|| desert. 


What a| 


Hush! they are listening to the nightin- || 


\| first bared. ‘lime and death have almost forgotten that 
| they ever existed. Even the architecture looks older than 
| the cloudy years that hang over it. What rock-like pil- 

lars, massy as the aucient hills. Still they but represent 
|| the limbs of some vast animal, whose high back forms the 
|| rvof. Such monsters never could have walked the earth, 
| the unfathomable caverns of the ocean must have been 
|| their homes. ‘I'hcre are no muimmies here; men studied 


|| not then how to preserve their forms; they built everlas- 


| ting temples, so strong and enduring, that time can never 
| destroy them. The very earth wore away at their base, 
| the world sank oppressed beneath their weight, bowed 
| down by the load, through countless years. ‘I'he grave 
| closed upon them, and in the dark straggle was conquer- 
| ed; they were not made for destruction. Look at those 


Seenthe Londen Monthly for May | nonuments; marble mountains were cut down to form a 


|head only. Whut generations must have passed away 
| ere one fabric was completed. Measure the height of that 


|| stony ‘Titan with your eye ! Jook down then to where his 
| huge feet rest, the piled sand around him forms a dizzy 


| precipice, his enormous hands full midway, his vast limbs 
are lost in the frightful depths. Mountains might march 
| beneath that spanning arch without grazing the snow upon 
their hoary summits. Who were the builders? Are the 
| ‘Titans then no longer a fable? Has there ever existed 
beings on whose high heads the clouds have rested?) Was 
war rea'ly waged with the Omnipotent? Have rocks 
been up-rooted and hurled at the staggering stars!’ Have 
the eternal pillars of heaven shaken to their blue bases at 
| the shouting of these mighty builders? Look around, ali 
| is silent; there is nota vestige to tell whose hand hath 
| been here ; us soon might you look for the name of the ar- 
| chiteet upon the wild sea rocks. All isa mystery; the 
pages of their history have withered away in the sand of the 
The ark may have sailed over its solitudes, chil- 
| dren of Israel may have printed the sands above with 
their footsteps, not knowing that it existed, when they fled 
from Pharaoh. 

‘ The Past is Poetry,’ for we cannet think of it without 
the mind catching a portion of its hues. Through the 
| dim twilight of years every object becomes colored; we 
| gaze upon the rude efligy of the crossed-legged Crusader 
with a mysterious feeling; shape or lineament it never 
possessed, even when in its most perfect shape ; still we 
pass it not by without pausing, poor through the resem- 
blance be compared to what the same age produced in 
other countrics,—the all but breathing marbles of Italy -— 
yet we would not exchange it for finer statues. It tells 
us that England sent out her brave sons to combat for the 
Holy City,—that the British Lion reared on the gaudy 
banner, and fluttered in defiance before the golden cres- 
cents of Saladin. Shattered and almost shapeless as the 
rough granite appears, it is suilicieut to awaken the poetry 
of thought, and the old warrior of past centuries rises be- 
fure us, sheathed in burnished mail; his strong steed 
paws the dusty desert, his heavy battle-axe swings in the 
clear sunshine above a turbaned brow; mingled shouts 
rend the still air. ‘Allah’ and the ‘ Cross’ resound above 
the clashing of armor, and the turrets of Jerusalem tower 
above the combatants, holy as if they yet sheltered the Son 
of the Highest. 

Turn to the painted windows of our noble Cathedrals, 
they belong not to our age, such rich lights were alone 
worthy of being thrown upon the splendid processions of 
our ancestors. ‘Chey belong to the spirit-stirring days of 
battle and banner, when all the pageantry of heraldry 
swept beneath the pillared domes with shield, and pluwe, 
and spear. ‘The golden tissues, and crimson velveis, and 
quaint devices enwronght in starry silver, were alone in 
unison with the blood dyed gules aud rainbow-robed saints 
that looked gandily down from their high places, darken- 
ed with splendor, Who can gaze upon these without his 
thoughts wandering to the Past? And they still stand 
emblems of the age in which they were reared. They 
could not then bear the sunshine of truth, unless they 
were broken by fantastic shadowings, emblazonings that 





| rounding their kings and chieftains with angels, and apos- 
tles, aud blending the inagined glories of heaven with the 
| regal decorations of earth. Sau; avd moon, and star, and 
cloud, aud winged seraph, burning in brilliancy, are en- 
wreathed with crowns, and sceptres, and distoried shapes 





mingled their splendid barbarity in their — sur- | 


agery ofa dream, or the gorgeous setting of a summer 
sun, in its floating pavilion of gold. 

‘ Passing bells’ says the venerable Bede, ‘ were intro- 
duced that their sound might pass fur and wide, and that 
every one within hearing should immediately kneel down 
aud offer up a prayer for the soul of the departed.’ 

This was in the seventh century, and from it may be 
drawn another picture of the Past. Fancy our simple 
forefathers, with minds deeply imbued by superstition, 
aud those dark dvetrines so successfully promulgated by 
| the wenk-minded monks. Svme are perhaps engaged 

ulling the earth. or gathering the harvest. The dead-bell 
sounds ! and all employment ceases The woodman puts 
aside his axe and kneels by che leaning ouk. The armo- 
rer pauses with the uplifted hammer in his hand, and 
hows beside the forge. ‘The delicate limbs of beauty are 
prostrated in hall, or bower; vassal and iord cshaatales 
the hollow summons, and forgetting all rank in the thoughts 
of death, kneel side by side to pray for the departed spirit. 
| All within hearing obey the sound, in the silence of the 
| furests, among the flowers of the field they bow down, not 
daring evens private to disobey one mandate of the 
mighty priests who were the rulers of peer and peasant. 

There are but few pauses in thought; we seldom can 
call to mind a vacant moment in which we have not been 
thinking. It is not always the objects around us that give 
rise to our ideas; we look upon the fields, or the sky, 
withont once turning our thonghts towards them. No, 
they are busied elsewhere, perhaps they have flown to the 
home of our childhood, or are again communing with 
those we loved, who have long ago journeyed to the si- 
lent city. Dreams are but a continuation of our waking 
thoughts, both alike frequently vanish and can never be 
recalled ; still, we at times snatch disjointed portions of 
both our sleepimg and waking thoughts from the depths 
of forgetfulness where they had long slumbered, and this 
we do unexpectedly. They become associated with things 
seen, they have bat little affinity with the preceding ideas, 
a kind of dim and vagne reality—faintly recognized 
through a cloud. Others take their coloring from the ob- 
ject that presents itself, and shape themselves into a thou- 
saud fantastic forms, which we find difficult to trace or 
reconcile to their original source— 

“ Till glory’s self is twiligh:, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allowed 
To hover on the verge of darkness, rays 
Sadder than saddest night.” 

‘Trifles light as air,’ at times, give rise to serious 
thoughts: I well recollect perusing a very old black let- 
tered copy of Chaucer. It was considered a gem, one of 
the finesteditions printed by Caxton; there was no stop 
from beginning toend. ‘The tales were marked separate- 
ly by a large red letter, that alene served to break the 
eternal monotony of heavy black lines, without any wider 
| space to distinguish ove story. from another. It was a 
dull day, and the antique character in which the book 
was printed rendered the reading heavy. 1 was turning 
over the leaves, and discovered upon the margin of one 
page a few letters which had once been written with ink ; 
but then they were so pale a yellow throngh age, as to be 
scarcely audible, the characters bere a close resemblance 
in form to those printed, but they were written in a fine 
hand, aud would when fresh have appeared clear and del- 
icate. With some difficulty I deciphered thei, and they 
read thus :— 

“The bell tolles! Thynke offe mec whanne qhuat 1 ham deed—Marye 
Tyvertone, aged 20, 1480.” 

And whe was Maury Tiverton? doubtless some gay, 
beautiful, light-hearted yirl, whe had becn perusing these 
poems on the first day of their publication, bad laughed at 
his merry pilgrims until her dark tresses flew loose from 
the ‘hovding wimple,’ partuking of the wild glee,—hber 
eyes had fallen upou the dusky wainscot, dimly lighted by 
the narrow window, when in the height of her merriment 
a death-bel! sounded from the neighboring monastery.— 
See! she has placed the mirth-iuspiring volume upon the 
hgih-backed oaken chair, by which she now kneels to offer 
up a prayer for the soul of the departed, according to the 
injunctions of her confessor, Now she arises, her eye 
wandeis for a moment upon the gaudy tapestry, where its 
foldings partially reveal horse and hound, and buntsman. 
Her beautiful face is saddened by thought, for the heavy 
bell still sounds, Chaucer's poews again rest upon her 
kuee, and she has taken up that curious pen, wrapped 
about with silk and golden wire, and dipped it into an 
ancient inkstand which represented a wild boar’s head 
grinning hideously. And now she writes upon the mar- 
gin of her new book: 


“The bell tolls! think of me when that I am dead—Mary Tiverton, 
aged 20, 1480.” 











—-—— 











Sicn !—A being covered with rags and dressed in five 
jackets, all of which failed to conceal his raggedness, 
bolied into a store on Exchange street a few days since 
with the exclamation of, 

“Worse than | look by—! 
$14 a month, and find myself!” 

* Lodo what?” asked the principal of the establish- 
men’. 





Well, I’ve let myself for 





|| of bird and beast, all massed and confused, like the mn- " for J’«gs,” that’s all. 


*'To stand on the corner for a paper mill sign.—‘ Cash 
Rochester Republican. 
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OF We have befure us the “Second Annual Keport of the Ladies’ 
Literary oars Association uf the New Hampton (N. H.) 
Fomale ry.” . This Society numbers 258 Acting and 58 Honor- 
ary Mombers, associated for the purposes of Mental Improvement 
and the cultivation of the Christian graces, holding weekly meetings 
for discussion and other exercises under the direction of a President. 
Why should not such i be more in connexion with 
Female Seminaries?. Assuredly, the assumption that they are unfitted 
to the female character, strikes equally at the basis of any substantial 

jucation, or of ies for their instruction at all._—But our pre- 
sent purpose is not to provoke an argument, but to introduce the fol- 
lowing beautiful stanzas which we fiud appended to the‘ Report,’ for 
which they were communicated 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Nicut wraps the realm where Jesus woke,— 
No guiding-star the Magi see, 
And heavy hangs Oppression's yoke, 
Where first the Gospel said “ be free.” 
And where the harps of angels bore 
High message to the shepherd throng, 
Good will and peace” are heard no more 
‘to murmur Bethlehem’s vales along. 
Swarth India, with her idol train, 
Bends low, by Ganges’ worshipped tidc, 
Or drowns the Suttee’s shriek of pain, 
With thundering gong and pagan pride. 








On Persia’s hills the Sophis grope, 
Dark Burmal greets Salvatiou’s ray, 

E’en jealous China’s door of hope 
Unbars to give the Gospel way. 


Old Ocean, with his isles, awakes,— 
Cold Greenland feels mysterious flame, 
And humbled Afric wondering takes 
On her sad lips a Saviour’s name. 


Their steps the forest children stay, 

Bound to Oblivion’s voiceless shore, 
And lift their red brows to the day, 

Which from the opening skies doth pour. 


Oh! aid with prayer that holy light 
Which from eternal death can save, 

And bid Christ’s heralds speed their flight, 
Ere millions fiud a hopeless grave. 


Still in the forming hour of youth, 
Combine with Education’s swa 

Those seeds of heaven-implanted truth, 
Whose fruit can never know decay. 


Kneel while unsullied joy doth glow 
Resplendent on the blooming cheek, 
And for the climes of heathen wo, 
A blest Redeemer’s pity seek. 


Blent sweetly with the classic page 
The love of Heaven, sublime and fair; 
So Beauty’s brow when dimmed with age, 
The lustre of the soul shall wear. 


Tuomas Jeyrerson.—W iitie this distinguished st ites- 
man and patriot was Vice President of the U.S. it was 





customary for the individual holding the said high office, 
to attend to business more in person, than the refinements | 
of more modern times willallow. I[thappened on one oe- | 
casion that some important matter required his attention in | 
Philadelphia. and some other places distant from the Cap- | 
iol. In those days, a journey to Philadelphia was not to | 
be performed ina few hours—it was two or three days’ 

travel, and not of the most pleasant sort either. On his | 
retarn he stopped in Baltimore ; it was about four or five | 
in the afternoon, when the Vice President rode up suit- 

less and unattended to the tavern. A Scotchman by the 

name of Boyden kept the hotel, of late so much improved | 
and now so handsomely sustained by our worthy townsman | 
Belizhoover. ‘The bucks of the town were assembled in| 
the large hall, smeking, strutting, cracking jokes, and | 
otherwise indulging in the etceteras of the day. Boyden 

was at the bar examining his books, and doubtless making | 
calculations in reference to his future prospects. Jefferson 
had delivered his horse into the hands of the ostler, and | 
walked into the tavern to make arrangements in regard to 
his fare. Some one touched Boyden upon the elbow and 

directed - his attention to the stranger who was standing | 


with his whip in his hand, striking it occasionally upon his I 


muddy leggins. Boyden turned round and surveyed hiw | 
from head to foot, and coneluding him to be an old farmer 
from the country, whose company would add no credit to | 
the house, he said abruptly—* We have no room for you 
sir.” 

Jefferson did not hear the remark, and asked if he could | 
be accommodated with a reom. His voice, which was 
commanding and attractive, occasioned another survey of 
his person, by the honest proprietor of the house, whose 
only care was for its reputation. He could not find, bow- 
ever, in his plain dress, pretty well covered with mud, any 
thing in«icating either wealth or distinction, and in his 
usual rough style, he said— 

“A room?” 

Jefferson replied, “ Yes, sir, I should like to have a room | 
to mysell, if I can get it.” 

“A room, all to yourself? no—no, we have no room— 
there's not a spare ream in the house—all full—all ocen- 





pied—can’t accommodate you,” 





Mr. Jefferson turned upon his heel, called for his horse, 
which by this time was snug in the stable—mounted and 
rode off. Ina few minutes one of the most wealthy and 
distinguished men‘of the town came in and asked for the 
gentleman who rode up to the door a few moments before. 

“Gentleman !”’ said Boyden. oe 

“ Yes, the gentleman who came up this instant on horse 
back.” ; 

“There has been no gentlemaa here on horseback this 
afternoon, and no stranger at all, but one common coun- 
try-looking fellow, who came in and asked if he could 
have a whole room; but I asked him out of that mighty 
quick, I tell you—I told him I had no room for such chaps 
as him.” 

“ No room for such chaps as him !” 

‘No, by the pipers, no room for any body that don’t 
look respectable.” 2 

“ Why. what are you talking about, man? He’s the 
Vice President of the United States.” 

“ Vice President of the United States !”’ exclaimed Buy- 
den, almost breathless in astonishment. , t 

« Why, yes, sir—Thomas Jefferson, the Vice President 
of the United States, and the greatest man alive.” 

“ Murder, what have I dune? Here, ‘Com, Jim, Jerry, 
Jake; where are you all; here, fly you villains—fly and 
and tell that gentleman we’ve forty rooms at his service ! 
By George! Vice President—Thomas Jetferson! tell him 
to come back and he shall have my wife’s parlor—my own 
room—Jupiter! what have I done? Here Harriet. Mary, 
Jule, clear out the family! he shall have the best room, 
and all the rooms if he wants them. Off you hussies, put 
clean sheets on the bed. Bill, take up this mirror. George 
George, hurry up with the boot-jack—by George! what a 
mistake.” 

For fifteen minutes, Boyden raved like a malman, and 
went fifty times to the door to sce if his wishet-for guest 
was returning. The Vice President rode up to Market- 
street, where he was recognized by many of his acquaint- 
ances, and by them directed to the Globe ‘Tavern, which 
stood somewhere near the corner of Market and Charles 
streets. Here Boyden’s servants came up, and told him 
their master had provided rooms for him. 

“Tell him [ have engaged rooms,” said Jefferson. 

Poor Boyden’s mortification can be better imagined than 
described. ‘The chaps who were loitering about the bar and 
the large hall, and had laughed heartily at the disappointment 
of the muddy farmer, had recovered from their astonishment, 
and were preparing to laugh at their downcast landlord — Af- 
ter some time, he prevailed upon some friend to wait upon 
Mr. Jefferson with his apology, and request that he should | 
return and take ledgings at his house, promising the best 
room, and that all attention should be given him. 

Mr. Jeifer-on returned the following auswer: “Tell Mr. | 
Boyden,” said be, * I appreciate his kind intentions ; but if | 








ine had no room for the muddy farmer, he shall have none for || 
ihe Vice President.” 


Fenace Avcrion at ConstTantinoPpLe.—From the | 
f.esheniug enjoy weuts of the bath I started off, with the | 


Armenian guide, for the Aurat Bazar; where, instead of Se ae ee , : 

|| severe struggles to maintain his dignified taciturnity, 
! positively unable to hold out any longer, he relieved him” 
| self by giving vent to the exclamation, ‘“ My dear, what 
| 


|| this fortnight, and if you had not found it for me now; 


robes and weapons, they deal in beauty and blood. The 
ouly being who there appeared to excite any great degree 
of interest among the purchasers was a young Georgian, 
surreptitionsly tuken, several years since, from her native 
province, and brought to this city, where she was pur- 
chased by a Jew; who, to enhance her value, placed her 
in a situation where she had acquired many pleasing per- 
sonal accomplishments, The violent death of her atten- 
live proprietor had, perhaps, hastened her dispesal; at 
least, it was the cause of the sale’s being more public than 
is usually the case where an individual, so sweetly recom- 
mended in her charms is to be purchased. She appeared 
to be about fiteen years of age, yet, at that period, to | 
have attained her full stature. and a maturity of form | 
which after years may confirm bat notimprove. She had | 
on an extremely thin and pliant robe, which every breath | 
of the breeze that was stirring carried against her form 

} 


| 
} 
| 


displaying its rich aud graceful proportions. Her car- 
riage was ree, easy, and winning, and betrayed a retiring | 
consciousness of her exposed condition. There was | 
something inher air which seemed to evince a slight sense | 
of humiliation and sorrow ; yet, so far from: injuring her 
attractions, it gave them a cast of extreme delicacy and | 
sweetness. Had she been trained exelnsively in reference 
te tis occasion, and taken the deepest interest in the issue, 
it is impossible to conceive in whut respect she could have 
heightened the impression which her youth, beauty, and || 
artless demeanor created. 
Several of the ‘Turks present appeared very intent on 
her purchase ; they watched her slightest motion with that 
yearning fondness which one reveals when surveying a 
fascinating object thi.t is only just beyond his possession. 
They presumed not to lay a hand even on the borders of 
her dress, or to lift the long thin veil that would have quite 
concealed her beautiful fuce, had she not permitted the | 
ruffling air now and then to carry it partially aside. ‘The 


Baltimore Athenwum, || 





female servants that attended ber stood ucar by in respeet- 
ful silence, and evident grief, at the thought of their sepa- 
ration from their young mistress. My eyes were sv 


attracted to the rich flow of her chestnut.hair, as it. 
down her shoulders in long luxuriant eee at po 
swimming softness of her large blue eye, which her gf 
veil occasionally disclosed, that I did not, at first, 
the excitement which the sale had created among the by- 
standers. A number of offers were made, rising above 
each other in quiet succession, till the last, reaching twenty. 
seven hundred dollars, created for some time a breathless 
pause, when one of the company, stepping to the sales. 
wan, said something in a tone altogether inaudible, and 
the auction of charms closed. it was instantly rnmored | 
that the individual who had yom last and 
offer, was an agent of the Reis Effendi, who inteded, 
make a poste of this beantiful Georgian to the Sulen 
This appeared to reconcile, in some measure, the un- 
successful competitors to their disappointment; 
they turned away from the spot withthe look of one w 
has lucklessly lost an invaluable treasure. 

Colton’s Visit to Constantinople and Athens, 


For the New-Yorker, 
LINES. 
Wou pn that I were some gentle flow’ret fair, 
Blooming unseen beneath the forest shade, 
Shedding its fragrance through the balmy air, 
Doom’d, ere the day is done, to droop and fade. 


Would that I were some dew-drop of the night, 
Wooed by the soft winds on the leafy spray, 

Tinged by the golden hues of morning light, 
Drunk by the sunbeams of the early day. 


Would that I were some light cloud floating high, © ‘ 
Winning bright colors for its wreathed forin, 

Changing with every breeze that wanders by, 
Melting in mist before the coming storm. 


Then had I never learned these tears to shed, 

Or grief had known, or cared for blight or scorn, 
Then had I never sorrowed o’er the dead, 

Nor felt this truth, that ‘Man was made to mourn, 
CaTnarine, 


A Taecrrurn Pair.— An individual, not abundantly 
ed with that amenity which is as necessary for self- 
as it is pleasing to others in the perpetual intercourse 
social life, fancied that he had justifiable cause for long- 
continued, unbroken taciturnity. His wife, after sitting 
for some time in the same room with him in an an 
and gloomy silence, suddenly started up, and taking’ 
lighted candle, commenced a seemingly anxious 
afier some tnissing object of deep and overpowering in- 
terest; looked over the mantel-piece and removed. all its 
ornaments, opened and closed every drawer in the r 
searched under all the chairs, lifted up the rug, turned 
the edge of the carpet, raked in the ashes, ransacked : 
tea-tuckle, rummaged the cellaret, and repeatedly scrut- 
nized the same pluce over and over again. At longue 
fidgetted beyond endurance, his nerves wound up to snc? 
a pitch of curiosity as to be on the point of cracking, his’ 


impatience absolutely boiled over, and at last, after . 
% 


are you searching after—what have you lost?” “ My deat” 
I was secking for your tongue, which has been missing’™ 


should have supposed it to be irretrievably mislaid.” 





THE WEATHER, 
Ir’s far in June—the 6th of June— 
‘The month of leaves and roses— 
And pleasant sights should meet the eyes, 
Aud pleasant smells the noses ; 
They say that Time is on the wing 
And on the autumn gaiaing, 
But who would know it when it is 
Perpetually raining. 





1 got my r pantal 
A month ago on Monday, 
And Lt have never had a ~ 
‘To sport "em even one day ; 
It’s time for all the pleasant things, 
for walking, riding, training, 
But there is nothing in the world 
But raining, raining, raining. 


There’s Jane has staid at home until 
She’s white as an albino, 
And simple Sue is iu a fret 
To wear her Navarino; 
The wash is soaking in the tub, 
The cambric muatlins staining, 
And human vature’s in the dumps 
With raining, raining, raining. 


The weathercock bas rusted east, : 
The blue sky is forgotten, 
The earth’s a saturated sponge, 
And vegetation ’s rotten, 
I hate to see the darkest side, 
I hate to be complaining, i 
But hang me if my temper stands - 
his raining, raining, raining. 
ng > Tai cston Statesman of 17% 
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to establish « uniform scale of prices to take effect where no 
others are mutually agreed on by the parties. We are equal- 
ly opposed to any intermeddling of the law with peaceful 





ional abstract that the bill to regulate the Depos- 
ite of the Pablic Moneys in certain State Banks, and to 
provide for the quarterly distribution of the Surplus in 
the ‘Freasury among the States of the Union, passed the 
Senate on Thursday of last week by a vote of thirty-nine to 
siz,and the Honse on ‘Tuesday of this, by one hundred and 
fifty-five to thirty-eight—or more properly, (vote on en- 
grossment,) one hundred and sixty-three to forty-three. Pri- 
vate advices confirm our original impression that it will 
be vetoed by President Jackson. ‘This would seem to be 
a_matter of less consequence, however, when taken in 
connexion with the overwhelming majorities by which the 
bill passed the two Houses, rendering it probable that it 
will become a law by a vote of two-thirds, in defiance of 
the veto. 








The Regulation of Wages.—Perhaps there is no subject 
more deserving the profound consideradion of the practical 
etatesman or sincere philanthropist than the relation between 
Jabor and capital, and the just rights pertaining to each in 
their contact on the great field of human enterprise and com- 
petition. It cannot be too deeply regretted that, in the short- 
sighted calculations of gresping selfishness, the interest ef 
the one of these great elements of National well-being is too 
often regarded as not merely diverse from but diametrically 
opposed to that of the other. On this basis of blinded pre- 
judice is too often erected the superstructure of reciprocal 
jealousy and malevolence, until employers and employed are 
led to regard each other as enemies by the very necessity of 
their condition, and each class to consider it the first duty to 
itself to wring from the necessities of the other the hardest 
terms wirich circumstances or conspiracy can enable them to 
dictate. We cannot err in regarding even an approximation 
to such a state of things as deplorable, however prodsced or 
by whatever influences continued in existence. It is not 
only pernicious, in its consequences, to National wealth and 
industry, from the fluctuations, the delays and the embarrass 
ments which it must inevitably occasion ; but its effects on 
the social and political condition of the country are even 
more emphatically disastrous. It tends to scparate our citi- 
zens into classcs—to revive virtually the odious distinction 
of patrician and plebeian—to give to the laborer for hire an 
idea that he is irretrievably fixed in a subordinate and disad- 
vantageous position, instead of regarding himself as tempo- 
rarily occupied in the more rugged and toilsome avocations 
of life, to be succecded, as soon as his skill, industry, and 
approved integrity, shall have vindicated themselves, by the 
duties of some more responsible, lucrative, and less physi- 
cally arduons employment. It is in this Jight, rather, that we 
would have every American laborer, however humble his sta- 
tion and doubtful his prospects, regard himself—not as a) 
serf desperately struggling with his fetters, but as a freeman, 
quietly but surely threading his way from poverty and toil to 
certain competence if not wealth, and under all circumstan- 
ces preserving that placidity of mind, amenity of disposition, 
and just respect for the rights of others, which do houor alike 
to the prince and the peasant—the statesman in his cabinet 
and the mechanic in his workshop. 

We ncei not insist that frequent and obstinate collisions 
between labor and capital are alike injurious to the interests 





of. both—to the security, the just influence, no less than the 
productiveness of the one, and to the industry, the morals, 
ané the healthfal prosperity of the other. It is a substitution 
of the mariner’s desperate chance of prize-money afforded by 
war for the assurance of lucrative returns from commerce in 
#state of peace and security. In either case, the general loss 
from a conflict or a ‘ strike’ is certain; while the individual 

) Or partial gain is of doubtful event and quite as uncertain 
uulity. 


We trust we shall not be understood as condemning in 
tote all measures adopted for the increase of inadequate wa- 
ges or the regulation of the general conditions of labor. We 
only regret that those usually adopted should too often lead 


to most undesirable results. We arc opposed, on the broad 
principle, to all combinations, cither of mastcrs or journey- 











| men, to regulate te compensation of labor, except so far as 





combinations of laborers to say simply that they will not work 
for loss than a certain price. True, we think this of ques- 
tionable propriety ; but when so excellent an example is set 
them by their betters by courtesy—hy those who should at 
least be better informed—in lawyer, doctor, steamboat, and 
countless other sclfish associations for the regulation-of that 
which should be left to regulate itself, it would be a mockery 
of justice to visit the same offence in the poor handicrafts- 
man with the signal vengeance of the law. At the same 
time, we firmly believe that a law, faithfully and fearlessly en- 
forced, which should interdict all agreement or collusion be- 
tween two or more persons with regard to the price of any 
article in which they are not jointly interested would be jus- 
tifiable in itself and unquestionably beneficial to all classes of 
the community. We seek no alliance with others to protect 
us in whatever business we may follow for a subsistence ; 
and we lack faith in the real efficacy of any. Let us suppose 
that all the publishers of periodicals should combine together 
and increase their prices twenty-five per cent. No one could 
consider it unreasonable, considering the rise which has al- 
ready taken place in the price of almost every thing else.— 
But we do not believe it would answer any purpose, except 
possibly for a few months ; for the withdrawal of subscrip- 
tions, the increase of periodicals, and the countless untoward 
consequences of the measure, would soon reduce matters to 
their old level again. It is thus, we believe, with combina- 
tions in general ; and, so thinking, we shall ask uo man’s 
leave to manage our own business aftcr our own fashion. 

We have said that we dislike all appeals to the law for 
the correction of abuses growing out of the combination 
principle ; aud yet we shall not join in the crusade now wa- 
ging against our Judiciary, and especially directed against 
Judges Savage and Edwards. We cannot doubt that they 
have endeavored to do their whole duty to their country and 
the laws which they are sworn to expound and administer ; 
and if they have erred in their construction of those laws, the 
parties aggrieved must seck redress in some other mode than 
by intemperate declamation, tumults, and the burning of ef- 
figies. We think that in a case like that arising from the 
recent collision between the Master and Journeymen Tailors 
of this city, wherein both parties had clearly acted wrong, in 
engaging to the full extent in illegal combinations, the law 
should not have been severely interpreted in a procecding of 
the one party against the other. The virtual breaches of the 
peace committed by the inculpated journeymen were in 
themselves wholly indefensible, and abundantly obnoxious 
to the penaltics of the law: there the action against the of- 
fending party might have been securely based. But to con- 
vict men of a misdemeanor and of combining to obstruct 
trade and commerce, where they have only associated them- 
selves to demand a certain compensation for their labor, 
which they deem but just and adequate, and in opposition to 
a counter combination to compel their adoption of terms 
which they deem arbitrary and oppressive, is not exactly the 
way we would wish to sec justice administered. It may be 
the law ; and if so, the judges are exempt frem all blame, as 
they should be at all events from insult ; but such law is of 
the description 

‘ More honored in the breach than in th’ observance.” 

But we must draw our remarks to aclose. That the ef- 
fect of combinations has been to increase the rate of wages 
generally in this city cannot be doubted ; and in so far it 
may be supposed to have improved the condition of the labor- 
ing classcs. But we are not clear that the corresponding 
rise in the cost of the necessaries of life, in rents, and in 
nearly every thing else, has not been at least partially indu- 
ced by this very increase of wages, and that the tendency 
of the system is not to a general increase of prices without 
any real and permanent improvement in the condition of 
those who are the immediate operators in the business. 

The history of ‘ strikes,’ or combined efforts to raise wa- 
ges by a general cessation of labor, if clearly and impartially 
written, would form a most instructive chapter in political 
economy. We will adduce but a single item: It is but a 
short time since our city witnessed a general strike of jour- 
heymen carpei.ters and houscbuilders for an advance of wa- 
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ges to a dollar@nd a half per day. After much resistance, 
the point was carried. This Spring, another movement was 
made for one dollar and seventy-five cents per day ; and we 
belicve the opposition was very feeble—the masters consider- 
ing that the increase of prices in general and of the expense 
of living fully justified the demand. But the wages had 
scarcely been settled at this rate, when another strike was 
made for two dollars ; and we last Saturday encountered an 
organized corps of this trade, numbering at least three or 
four hundred, marching up Broadway with a band of music, 
and bearing on their banners the motto, “ Our demand is two 
dollars per day.” Well, we do not pretend to decide that 
this demand is unreasonablo, (thongh the sum is much high- 
cr than can be averaged in ten hours at our trade—printing ;) 
but we do say that there may be reason on both sides, and 
that, while we do not regard journeymen as ‘ agrarians,’ 
‘ levellers,’ nor ‘ plunderers,’ because they endeavor to fix 
their own wages sv high as to affurd them a liberal support, 
we are not prepared to join in denouncing employers as 
‘ aristocrats,’ ‘ tyrants,’ and * oppressors,’ because they can- 
not pay two dollars per day on contracts entered into when 
the rate of wages was but one dollar and a half. There isa 
limit to all things—to the recompense of labor as well as the 
profits of capital and enterprise—and there can certainly be 
no moral obligation resting on employers to accede to prices 
which must ensure bankruptcy to themselves and beggary to 
their children. 


Capital Punishment, No. 11.—We stated in our last some 
of the considerations which have brought us to distrust 
the policy and propriety of an entire abrogation of the 
punishment of death. Since then, we have looked over 
a Report of a Committee of the last Massachusetts Legis- 
lature on the subject, which presents one or two points 
not undeserving of comment. In all that the Committee 
have seen fit to say against public executions we are dis- 
posed to concur, and we are just as strongly opposed to 
the needless exhibition of criminals suffering the award of 
justice in any other manner. The certainty that they are 
punished doubtless exerts a salutary restraining influence, 
while a daily familiarity with the mode and measure of 
their punishment might have uo other effect than to harden 
and deprave the heart. Certain as we are that no rightly 
balanced mind would ever wish to view the immolation of 
a fellow-creature, we have a like conviction that none whe 
could desire to witness such a spectacle would be likely 
to derive any profit from it. So we shall not disagree on 
this point. 

But the Committee have seen fit to misstate, however 
unintentionally, the argument in favor of capital punish- 
ment drawn from the Divine declaration—* Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed.’ It is 
not contended, so fur as we have any knowledge of the 
subject, by those with whom we coincide, that this passage 
imposes upon governments any positive obligation to pun- 
ish marder with death. But it is argued—and we think 
very fairly—that a death of violence is denounced upon 
him who violently deprives a fellow-creature of life—that 
this appears to be the appointment of Providence, and 
the conclusion is strengthened by the almost uniform course 
of events. We are warranted in the assertion that not 
one murderer in ten, even if he escape the retribution of 
the law, ever dies a peaceful, natural death. Is it not bet- 


|| ter, then, that he pay the penalty of his crime directly to 


the laws which he has broken and the commanity which 
he has outraged, than that he should perish miserably, the 
victim of another heinous crime ? We consider it no slight 
argument against the specious project of incarcerating 
murderers in solitary cells to wear away a wretched and 
lingering existence, a burden on comumnity and a horror 
to themselves, that it conflicts directly with the Divine ap- 
pointment above quoted. 

There is oue remaining point made by the Committee, 
on which we must differ from them entirely. Itis that in 
which they declaim against the vindictiveness and barbar- 
ism of capital punishment, and talk of the charity and phi- 
lanthropy of its abolition. Now, if this is goed for any 
thing, it is good for much more than they seem willing to 
make of it, for it strikes directly at the root of any pan- 
ishment at all. ‘I'ruc, we might detain a convicted felon 
and lecture him in consistency with this doctrine, gatil we 
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had convinced him that he otight to be sorry for what he 
had done—but this is not punishment, according to the 
legal acceptation of the term. Punishment is inflicted, 
not primarily to reform the offender, but to deter others 
from following in his footsteps. If he is reformed there- 
by, so much. the better, most certainly; but the law con- 
siders, not so much the effect upon him as the influence 
upon the community. Could human governments reach 
the heart of the culprit, as readily as the Divine may, there 
would be great force in the reasons adduced in favor of a 
contrary course ; but while man remains what he is and 
the influence of human laws so faint and feeble as they 
must necessarily be, we must Jack faith in these sugar- 
plum prescriptions for the repression of hardened depravity. 

And now, having fully expressed our conviction that 
the punishment of death is one which should be some- 
times inflicted, we may add that we would have it resorted 
to as infrequently as possible. Nothing, in our view, but 
cold-blooded, premeditated, unpalliated murder can fully 
justify it. Let this continue to be visited with the sternest 
penalty, and we would gladly see a modification of our 
statutes in regard to less atrocious offences. _Where sud- 
den passion, or grievous wrong, or bitter insult, bas led to 
the catastrophe, let a milder penalty be substituted, as also 
for the other crimes now punished with the severest ven- 
geance of the law; but the inhuman murderer for sordid 
gain or some equally base and calculating motive, can 
hardly be treated with lenity bnt at the hazard of the safety 
and well-being of the whole community. 





Pennsytvanra.—The Legislature of this State adjourned 
sine die on the 16th inst. The Apportionment Bill was 
somewhat modified in the Senate, but not essentially strip- 
ped of its objectionable features.—Gor. Ritner receutly 
vetoed a bill increasing the capital of the Moyamensing 
Bank in the county of Philadelphia. An attempt to pass 
it notwithstanding, in the House, by a vote of two-thirds, 
proved abortive. 

On the 15th, Mr. Penrose, in the Senate, moved a for- 
midable series of resolutions, bearing on National politics, 
—condemning the alleged exercise of ungranted powers by 
the Federal Government, and. by implication at least, ac- 
eusing it of interfering with and attempting to control the 
action of the State Legislatures—condemning the project 
of vesting the Surplus Revenue in stocks, and instructing 
their Senators to vote in favor of an equitable apportion. 
ment of the same among the States of the Union. The 
most significant of these resolutions were adopted by a 
vote of 20 to 12—others by 28 and 29to 2. The whole 
finally passed by 18 to 11, and were concurred in by the 
House: Yeas 56; Nays 11. 





Detaware.—Hon. Arnold Nauéain, U. 8. Senator 
from this State, resigned his scat on Thursday last, imme- 
diately aficr the passage of the Distribution Bill. 

On Thursday, Hon. Richard H. Bayard (Whig) was 
elected to take his place, and presented his credentials on 
Monday morning; the seat having been vacant a couple 
of days. The vote in the Delaware Legislature was for 
Bayard 17; Booth (Adim.) 6; scattering 3 —We su«pect 
Mr. Nandaiu will be run for Governor by the Whigs. 


Arxawsas.—Active preparations are now making in 
this new State for the General Election to take place in 
August. Han. A. H. Sevier, present Delegate, is we be- 
Jieve a candidate for Representative in the next Congress. 
His politics are unknown to us. Hon Archibald Yell, 
appoirted a Judge by the President a year since, has also 
been nominated, but hesitates to accept. The friends of 
Judge Yell acknowledge the claims of Mr. Sevier to be 
retained in the National Legislature. and propose to trans- 
fer him to the U. 8. Senate. Col. James 8. Conway and 
Co!. A. Fowler are proposed for the office of Governor. 


The Sizy-first Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was celebrated with great eclat at Charleston, Mass. on 
Friday the 17th inst. An Oration was delivered by Hon. 
Alexander H. Everett, and an eloquent Address by Gov. 
Edward Evcrett. Ten survivors of that glorious field 
were present: there were two hundred when the corner- 


Ittino1s.—The Congressional Elections in Illinois this 
summer bid fair to be warmly contested. The sitting 
menibers have all offered for re-election. In the First Dis- 
trict; Hon. John Reynolds (Van Buren) is opposed by 
Col. Wu. J. Gatewood, of opposite politics. Adam W. 
Snyder, Esq. is also a candidate. In the Second, Hon. 
Zadok Casey (Adm.) is opposed by Col. A. P. Field, 
though we believe with slender prospects. In the Third, 
Hon. William L. May will be formidably opposed by Gen. 
Wm. Stuart, of Sangamon. ‘Van Buren,’ ‘ White,’ 
* Land Office Corruption,’ ‘ Democracy,’ ‘No Caucus,’ 
&c. &c. are loudly vociferated. 


Cherokee Treaty.—It seems that the treaty by which the 
lands of the Cherokees East of the Mississippi has becn 
purchased from them for about $5,500,000 had a narrow 
escape in the Senate, where a vote of two-thirds is requi- 
red to ratify a treaty. The principal objection was that 
the Chiefs who had approved and signed the treaty on the 
part of the Cherokees were not the true representatives of 
that nation, and had no right to bind it by a compact. Mr. 
Clay offered a resolution setting forth these views, which 
was negatived, 29 to 15. The final vote on the ratification 
of the Treaty stood as follows: 


Yeas, Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cuth- 
bert, Ewing, of Ill., Goldsborough, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, 
Hubbard, Kent, King, of Ala., King, of Georgin, Lian, Mc- 
Kean, Mangum, Moore, Morris, Niles, Preston, Rives, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Shepley, ‘Tallmadge, Tiptou, Walker, Wall, 
White, Wright—31. 

Nays, Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing, of Ohio, Leigh, Naudain, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster—15. 





Statistics of Mississippii—Ulenry Vose, Esq. has just 
given to the public a brief statistical account of the pop- 
ulation, resources, &c. of Mississippi, from which we 
glean the following particulars. ‘The State has an area of 
438,709 sqnare miles, divided into 56 counties, and having 
a population of 176,292 white and 152,035 colored per- 
sons: total 328,331. Population in 1795, 5,000 (exclusive 
of Indians ;) in 1800, 9,000; in 1810, 40,000; in 715, 
45,000: in ’20, 76,000; in 1330, only 136,000—having 
more than doubled within the last five years. Among the 
new towns which have just started into being, are Grand 
Galf, Manchester, Rodney, Grenada, and Aberdeen. 
These, with all those previously existing, are now in the 
most flourishing condition. 


New Haren, Conn. reélected Whig Charter Oficers 
without opposition—Heury C. Flagg, Esq. Mayor. 

Hon. James Harper, M. C. from Philadelphia, (Whig,) 
declines a reélection. 

Hon. Michael W. Ash, M. C. from Philadelphia county, 
(Adm.) is said also to decline. —We have even heard sim- 
ilar rumors with respect to their colleague, Hon. J. B. 
Sutherland. * 

Henry S. Cole, Esq. Attorney General of Michigan, 
died at Detroit on the 10th inst. at the age of 35 years, 
deeply lamented. 

Hon. Thomas T. Whiitlescy, M. C. from Connecticut. 
was excused recently by his Chio namesake and relative, 
from obeying a call of the Ilouse, on the ground of his 
being confined to his bed by the Small Pox. The House 
fur once evinced its sense by considering the excuse sufli- 
cient. 








Aaron W. Kitchell, ef New-Jerscy, a licentiate of the 
Presbyterian Church was tarred and feathered and rode 
round the village of Hillsborough, Geo. on the 8th inst. 
for being an Abolitionist.” His head was shaved to com- 
mence with, and he was ordered to leave the State within 
ten days under penalty of ‘Lynch law.’ Mr. K.is agrad- 
nate of Princeton College, and of highly respectabie family. 





New-Yorx.— Young Men's State Concvention.—At the re- 
cent Whig State Convention, Mr. Gilbert, of Monroe, 
offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolred, That this Convention recommend to the young 





men of this State favornble to the election of Harrison, Gran- 
ger, Bucl and Barstow to meet in State Convention, in the 
city of New-York,on the fifth day of October next, anniver- 
sary of the battle of the Thames, and that the exrcutive com- 
mittees in the respective counties be requested to call County 
Conventions, for the purpose of appointing delegates to the 





XXIV Congress.—In Sexate, on Thursday of last 
week, Mr. Webster from the Committee of Finance, re- 
ported a bill to pay the Senators and Representative of 
the State of Michigan who have been in attendance on 
the sessions of Congress the past winter. Passed to a 
third reading. 


bill to pay in advance the amount of the indemnity under 
the French and Neapolitan treaties ; which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

After the transaction of a great deal of business of se- 
condary importance, the Senate took ap the bill to regn- 
late the Jeposites of the Public Money and provide for the 
distribution of the Surplus Revenue, the question being 
on Mr. Wright’s motion to recommit with instructions to 
report two separate bills. After debate, the motion was 
negatived: Yeas 2); Nays 25. 

Mr. Walker mo zed to amend the bill by inserting a pro- 
vision that the distribution of the Surplus Revenue shali be 
made jn the ratio of the representative federal apportion. 
ment, and asked for the yeas and nays; which were or- 
dered. , 

After a few words from Mr. Webster, Mr. Calhoun, 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Benton, the question was taken on 
the motion of Mr. Walker, and decided as follows: Yeas 
23; Nays 22: Carried. [The effect of this amendment 
is to give a larger portion in the distribution to the small 
States. ] 

Mr. Wall moved so to amend the bill as to provide that 
there shall be one deposite bank in each State ; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Wright moved to amend the bill by striking out the 
13th section, and inserting the 13th and 14th sections of 
the substitute which he had originally offered, which pro- 
vide for the purchase of stocks. On this motion he asked 
the yeas ard nays, which were ordered. 

The question was taken, and decided as follows: Yeas 
Messrs. Cuthbert, Rives, ‘Tallmadge, Wright—4; Nays39. 

Mr. Clay moved to strike out the exemption of the 
amount of one-fourth of the capital of the deposite banks 
from paying interest on all the public deposites in the 
banks from two to four per cent. 

Mr. Clay, after some debate, withdrew his proposition. 

Mr. Benion moved an amendment to substitute “ loaned 
to” the States, instead of “deposited with.” His object 
was to have things expressed by their right names. His 
proposition was negatived—yeas 5. 

Mr. Walker moved an amendment in reference to the 


Mr. Wall moved a proposition that the amount of de- 
posites in each State shouid be as nearly ax practicable in 
proportion to the ratio of federal representation, but the 
| motion was not sustained. 

The bill was then reported as amended. 

Mr. Webster moved to strike out the amendment adept- 
ed in committee, on motion of Mr. Walker, and to insert 
the provision which was stricken out. 

The question was taken, and decided as follows: Yeas 
23: Nays 23: Motion lost: the Senators from the large 
States generally voting in the affirmative, those from the 
smaller States in the negative. 

Mr. ‘Tipton moved to amend the bill by striking out the 
eleventh section, which provides for interest on the de- 
posites, and asked for the yeasand nays: negatived—Yeas 
7; Nays 39. 

Mr. Walker renewed his motion made in Committee, 
to exempt from interest the deposites in the Bank of Mis- 
sissippi. He stated that the Constitution of the State 
would not permit her to take the depusites on itterest. 
The motion was negatived: Yeas 21; Nays 24. 

Mr. Black moved to strike out the J3th and 14th sec- 
tions of the bill, relating to deposites in the State Treast- 
ry; which was negatived: Yeas 7; Nays 39. 





‘The amendments of the Committee were then all con- 
surred in. 

The question on the engrossment of the bill was taken 
by yeas and mays, and decided as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Da- 
vis, Ewivg of Il.. Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala., King of Geo., Knight, Leigh, 








stone of the Monument was laid, eleven years ago. 


proposed State Conveution. 


Linn, McKea», Mangum, Moore, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, 


Mr. Wright asked and obtained leave to introduce a 


Bank of Mississippi ; which was lost :, Yeas 15; Nays 26.° 
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Ni e, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robinson, Rug- 
peg Southard, Swift, ‘Tallmadge, ‘Tipton, Tomlin- 
oe Wall, Webster, White—29. 

avs—Messrs. Benton, Black, Cuthbert, Grundy, Walker, 


Wright—6. ; 
So the bill was ordered to be engrossed. Adj. 
In the Houss, the case of the belligerent Reporters was 

first in order. It was disposed of by banishing the assail- 

aut, Henry G. Wheeler, from the House and debarring 
him from acting asareporter. He was then discharged 
from custody. 

The bill from the Senate to distribute the proceeds of 
the Public Lands among the States, next came up, with 
several motions pending thereon. Mr. Speight moved 
that the bill be laid oa the.table, whereupon a call of the 
House was had. ‘The vote was then taken on laying the 
pill on the table: Yeas‘96; Nays 110. Motion lost. Sev- 
crabother motions of reference were then made ; but be- 
fore any had been acted on, Mr. Bouldin took the fluor 
and spoke against the bill till the bour had expired, when 
the House passed to the order of the day. 

The Fortification Bill now came up. An amendment 
reported in Committee of the Whole increasing the item 
for fortifications in Charleston Harbor, 8. C. was dis- 
agreed to: Yeas 85; Nays 88. Aun attempt to reconside: 
this vote also failed: Yeas 90; Nays 103. 

Mr. Speight noweobtuined a suspension of the rules in 
favor of a resolution that the Flouse take a recess hereafter 
fron half past 2 to 4 o’clock of each day. Several amend- 
ments were defeated, and the original resolution carried. 

In the evening, the debate on the Fortification Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Hawes moved the Previous Question, but 
it was not seconded ; Yeas 34. One amendment ouly was 
carried—that of Mr. Hardin to reduce the items for ‘re- 
pairs’ from $200,000 to $160,000. "The debate was con- 
tinued till 8 o'clock, When au adjournment was carried 
by a vote of 76 to 75. 

The Senate, on Friday, after spending some time on 





resolutions, private bills, &c. proceeded to the third read- 
ing of the Deposite and Distribution Lill matured yester- 
day. The bill finally passed: Yeas 30; Nays 6—(pre- | 
cisely the same as on its engrossmeut.) Adj. 
The Houss, after transacting some minor business, took 
up the Fortitcation Bill. An amendment appropriating 
$700,000 for the armament of Jortifications was debated 
atlength. A motion to appropriate $75,000 to the estab- 
lishment of a National Cannon Foundry, was debated at 
length, and negatived: Yeas 27; Nays 159. Mr. Gran- 
ger moved to reduce the $700,000 to $400,000; which, 
after a long debate, prevailed. Mr. Hawes moved a re- 
duction of the item for Boston Llarbor from $200,000 to 
$150,000: Carried. Motions being made to reduce other 
items, Mr. Vanderpocl said it was apparent that there was 
asystem of razecing on foot. Lie should therefore move 
the Previous Question: Seconded, and the bill ordered 
toa third reading. Adjourned. 
In Sexate, on Saturday, after the transaction of a great 
Mr. Clay from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, made a report on the peti- 
tiuns Which had from time to time been presented, pray- 


deal of less important business. 


ing a recognition of the Independence of Texas. ‘The Re- 
port concludes with the following resolution : 

Resolred, Vhat the independence of exes ought to be ac- 
knowledged by the United States whenever satisfzetory in- 
formation shall be received that it has in successful operation 
«civil Government, capable of performiag the dutics and ful- 
flling the obligations of an Independent Power. 

Mr. Clay stated that the Committee had been unani- 
mous on this subject. 

Mr. Giuudy attempted to take up the Post Office Bill i} 
but finaliy waived it on the understanding that it should | 
be taken up om Monday. About thirty private and local 
hills Were then acted on; and the Senate went into the 
Adj. 
Jn the Housn, Mr. MciXay of N. C. offered a series of 


consideration of Executive busiuess. 





resolutions in favor of a reduction of the National Reve- 
nue, bvth from the Customs and the Public Lauds. He 
asked a suspensicn of the rule that they might be immedi-| 
ately considered: Yeas 121; Nays 76; lod—not two-) 
thirds, , H 

Mr. Boon reported a bill for the redrganization of the| 
, General Land Office. Cummitted. 

After several other bills of lesser impertance had becn| 





acted on, Mr. Patton moved that the [louse take up the | 
Senate's bill “ to regulate the Deposite of the Public Mo- 
neys of the United Statex,” in order to move an early day | 
for its special consideration: Yeas 129; Nays 67: lost—| 
not two-thirds, 


The bill settling claims for lands under the grant of| 
Choctaw Reservations was considered in Committee, re-| 
ported, read a third time and passed. 

The bill to extend the Pension System came up ou | 
third reading. Afier some proceedings thereon, Mr. | 
French moved the Previons Question: Carried Yeas 89; | 
Nays 86. Mr. Parks moved to lay the bill on the table : | 
Lost; Yeas 68; Nays 111. The main question was then | 
taken on the passage of the bill: Yeas 109; Nays 75. Mr. | 
Jarvis moved a reconsideration: Lost; 109 to72. So the 
bill passed. Adjourned. 

In Sexate, Mr. Webster from the Committee on Fi- | 
nance, reported on the subject of Bank Charters granted 
by the Territorial Legislature of Florida. It concluded 
with— 

An act to prohibit the passage of acts incorporating banks | 
in Florida, without the sa’ ction of Congress, and disapprov- 


ing ond annulling certain laws therein named. | 
A joint resolution disapproving of certain charters, &c. 


Read and ordered to a second reading. Mr. W. gave 
notice that he should call them up on Thursday next. 

Mr. Grundy’s Post Oflice Bill came up. Mr. Davis 1 
tempted to amend it so as to reduce and regulate the per- 
quisites derived by Post Masters from taxes. 
after debate: Yeas 16; Nays 23. 
ments were ollered and rejected ; and the bill was finally 
passed. 

The bill increasing the Military Establishment of the 
United States next came up. Several motions to amend, 
to strike out, &c. Kc. were defeated, and the bill finally 
passed to a third reading : Yeas 26; Nays, Messrs. Clay, | 
Crittenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, Southard, Swilt, ‘Com. 
Adjourned. 


Negatived, | 


Several other amend- | 


linson—s8. 
In the House, Mr. Lane at once moved to take up the! 
great Deposite aud Distiibution Bill. After much ma-| 
neuvring, (in which Mr. Bell suggested that a majority | 
who cannot yet command a vote of two-thirds for the sus- | 
pension of the rule, may successively lay on the table ev- 
ery bill or measure which comes up in order before their 
favorite, and thus reach.it in due course,) the bill was 
taken up and iwiee read. Mr. Dickerson of N. J. now 
rose to advocate a division of the bil. Ue was replied to | 
by Messrs. Denny and McKennan, of Pa. who considered | 
such a step a death-blow to the proposition. Mr. Speight 
of N. C. followed, earnestly contending that the two sub- | 


jects of regulating the Deposites and distributing the Sur. 
plus Revenue ought to be acted on separately. Mr. Mer- 
cer respouded, Mr. Lane so modified his motion as to} 
embrace the commitwent of the bill, and its consideration 
as the Special Order at 12 o'clock to-morrow and every 


day thereafter until disposed of. Mr Dickerson assented. 
Mr. Calhoun of Mass. opposed sending the bill with in 
structions, as it would be absurd to instruct the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. ‘The debate was continued by Messrs. | 
Smith of Me. Mann of N. Y. Dickerson, Adams, Patton, | 
and Vinton. ‘The idea was thrown out that the President 
would probably veto the whole bill; but if the plan for 


regulating the Deposites were presented to him separate- 
ly, he would probably approve it. Mr. Maun offered a 
The question being tak- 


specific proposition for division. 
eu, the commitment was agreed to: but the motion to di- 
vide the bill was negatived: Yeas 96; Nays 120. The 
motion to mzke the bill the special order for to-morrow 
then prevailed. 

The District Banks bill was then read twice. 

Mr. Hunt offered a resolution fora Select Committee to 
inquire with respect to alleged loau$ by Deposite Banks 
to Members of Congress for improper purposes. The 
motion prevailed ; and the Select Committee was ordered 


to consist of five members. 

Kir. Wise moved to suspend the rules in favor of bis 
resolution relating to the Deposite Banks and Reuben M. 
Whitney: Yeas 101; Nays 59: lost—not two-thirds. 

In the evening, a resolution by Mr. Adams to reprint 
certain State documents was uegatived—67 to 56. 

The Fortificativn Bill was read a third time and passed. 








The West Point, Delaware Breakwater, and Military 
Roads bills were severally considered to little purpose, 
and the House took up the Cumberland Road Bill. A 
question of routes was ruised, and, after debate, the bill 
was negatived—88 to 79. Adjourned. 

In Senere, on Tuesday, Mr. M’Kean presented he 
joint resolutions of the Pennsylvania Legislature in rela- 
Uon to several important political questions. Read, and 
ordered to be printed. 

No bills of general moment were decisively acted on 
this day. A great number of private ones were acted on, 
and the Senate finally went into secret session for the: 
transaction of Executive business. Adjourned. 

In the House, in the course of morning business, Mr. 
M’Kay moved a suspension of the rules in favor of his 
resolutions lookixg to a reduction of the Surplus Reve- 
nue, Lost: Yeas 119; Nays 72—not two-thirds. The 
House theu took up the Deposite and Distribution Bill, 
which was read, and the debate opened thereon with 
great earnestness and ability. A great many attempts 
were made to amend the bill, but with uniform ill success. 
Messrs. Maun of N. J. Anthony of Pa. Jarvis of Me 
Adams, Granger, Speight, Wise, Ripley, Cambreleng, 
Rencher, M’Kay, Doubleday, Dromgoole and Ash were 
speakers. The bill was got out of Committee a little after 
6 o'clock. 

Mr. Mercer now moved to strike ont the thirteenth 
section, which directs that the distribution shall be made 
according to the Electoral basis rather than the Federal 
population of the several States. He contended that this 
gave an undue advantage to the small States. Mr. Vin- 
ton followed on the same side. Mr. Lane replied, and 
insisted that no other plan would do justice to the new 
States of the West, whose population bad greatly in- 
crea-ed siuce the census of 1836. Messrs. Mercer and 
Mann concurred in an amendment, granting an addition 
of ten per cent. to the new States in lieu of this. Mr. 
Lewis of Ala. thanked them for their magnanimity, bat 


|| warned the friends of the bill not te consent to any 


amendment or they would lose the bill.. Messrs. Adams, 
Ashley, and Johnson of La. concurred in the opinion that 
the bill was now as fair as it could possibly be made, and 
the propriety of keeping it as itis. Mr. Mercer's amend- 
ment was lost: Yeas 88; Nays 110. Ap amendment of- 
ferd by Mr. Anthony of Pa. stipulating that the Public 
Money should be placed in deposite in the State 'Treasu- 
rics without interest, aud that it should be divided accord- 
ing to the Federal population of the States, was carried : 
Yeas 142; Nays 67. 

Mr. Hawes now moved the Previous Question, being 
ov the cngrossment. Carried: 87 to 72. A metion to 
reconsider was lost: 93 to 83. Mr. Pierce of N. H. 
Rejected by acclamation. The 
main question now came up on ordering the bill to a 
third rending, and Mr. Granger demanded the Yeas and 
Nays. Yeas 163; Nays 43. The bill was then ordered 
to be read a third time forthwith. A motion to adjourn 
was negatived ; the bill read a third time; the Yeas and 
Nays called ; and the bill passed: Yous 155; Nays 38. 

Adjourned. 

On Wednesday, very little business of importance was 
transacted by either House. ‘I'he Senare concurred in 
the amendments of the House to the Deposite and Distri- 
bution Bill, after considerable debate. The Yeas and 
Nays were not called on the final question. So the bill 
was transmitted to the President on the 22d day of June, 
(more than ten days before that fixed for the adjournment.) 

‘n the House, Mr. Adams presented the protest of cer- 
tain Cherokee Chiefs against the Treaty recently conclud- 
ed in the name of their people by persons who they al- 
lege had no authority to act for them. The Post Office 
Dill, and the Delaware Breakwater and Harbor Bill were 
successively considered, Adjourned. 

Murder.—The Princeton (N. J.) Whig of June 17th, 
says an atrocious murder was committed the night of the 
Lith, two miles west of New-Brimswick, on an old man 
aged 70, named Stanley, by an lrishman named Wm. Mo- 
ren. ‘The cause was that the old man went up to the 
chamber of a house where he had formerly lodged, and 
the family (American) sect Moren upon him, whe dragged 


him down stairs and beat him till he was dead. Moren i 
in jail. 


moved an adjournment. 
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LATER-FROM FRANCE. 

The ship Spartan, Capt. Bunting, arrived on Monday 
from Havre, whence she sailed on the 26th ultimo. Capt. 
B. has furnished us with P.uris papers of the 24th, and 
H ivre of the 26th May. 

The debates iu the Chamber ef Deputies on the Budget 
have not yet closed. Ministers, it is said, opposed but 
feebly, some reductions which have been proposed. in the 
appropriations for the colony of Algiers, aud that they are 
induced to take this course from a bad feeling towards 
Marshal Clausel, who has been long in command there, 
and who is a strong advocate for preserving this posses- 
sion to France. 

Gen. Bugeand, an Aid de Camp of the King, but who 
we do not recollect ever distinguished himself as a military 
man, has been seut to take the command in Africa, Mar- 
shal Clausel being now in Paris. it was said in Paris 
that General d’Arlanges coummanding at Oran had been 
repulsed by the Arabs at the mouth of the river ‘Tafna. 
The Cabile Arabs who inhabit the two borders of that 
river can unite together eight orten thousand warriors. 

The two French princes continue to be treated with the 
greatest distinction by the court of Berlin. 

‘Twelve hundred troops of the Queen of Spain having 
obtained permission to pass through France, have em- 
barked at Soeoa for Saint Sebastian. This reinforcement, 
with others from Santander. will place General Evans at 
the head of 10,000 men. It was then expected he would 
attack the Carlists at Passage, and if successful, effect a 
junction with the French legion under Geveral Bernelle. 
M. Erro, the minister factotum of Don Carlos is very ill, 
and the official papers are signed by others. The Carlists 
expect to be vigorously attacked, und are acting on the de- 
fensive. ‘The head quarters of Dou Carlos were at Villa 
Franca. 

Reports were in circulation in Paris, of serious distur- 
bances having taken place in Madrid. There had been 
much fighting in the streets, it was said—two proeura- 
dores had been killed, and the Queen had been compelled 


paper, however, which publishes these accounts, says 
they reqttire confirmation. E Conrier. 
Phe tollowing is an extract ofa letter of the 6th inst., 
from Rome :—It is generally known that the family of Lu- 
cien Bonaparte reside at Canino, of which he is the pro- 
prietor. ‘Two of his sons, giving way to the impetuosity 
of youth, engaged in a quarrel with the game-keeper, when 
the latter was killed. The Roman government immedi- 
ately seut a detachment of carabineers to the spot, with an 


order to arrest.the two young princes; they, however, | 


made resistance, and were joined by other young men of 
the neighberhood. The officer commanding the detach- 
ment was shot dead by a pistol from one of the princes. 
‘The combat became general; several persons were wound- 
ed, and among others, the sub-lieutenant and two carbi- 
neers dangerously so. The government force finally ob- 
tained the victory; one of the princes escaped, but the 
other was immediately sent under an escort to Romc, 
where he arrived on the 5th, shortly after the news of the 
event had reached Government. It is said that the Lieu- 
tenant who was killed is related to a prelate.” 


divisiuns of 25 men each, the right and left divisions pass- 
img to the right and left of the Indians, while Major H. 
was in the centre playing upon them with his field-piece 
—they fought one bout and a half,:n! Major H. had 4 
men kill:d—the Indians had a great many killed—Major 
H. could not say how many when the express left. Gen. 
Eustis had ordered all the force from here to assist in fol- 
jlowing up the Indians. ‘This shows what men may do 
when worked up to the fighting point.” 
From the St. Augustine Herald. 

Attack upon Micanopy by the Indtans.—An express ar- 
rived in town last night, from Micanepy, with the intelli- 
gence that that place had been attacked on the 8th inst. 
by 150 to 200 Indians. ‘The attack tovk place at noon.— 
Major Heileman, who had just arrived there a few hours 
previous, with a part of two companies, had sent an ex- 
press to Oakland, (M’Iutosh's) who shortly afterwards re- 
turned stating, that he had seeu a large number of Indi- 
ans on the road advancing on toward Micanopy. Soon 
after they came up and commenced firing at the Fort a 
long distance off. Major Heileman, with a part of Capt. 
Landrum’s and Capt. Drane’s companies, with a piece of 
artillery, and a few dragoons, amounting in all to about 
75 men, sallied out and attaced them in front with the ar- 
tillery, and on both flanks, with the other troops, and suc- | 
ceeded in beating them off, after an action of an hour and 
a half. ‘The loss on our side, five wounded ; among the | 
latter one officer (Lieut. Lee.) The Indians succeeded in | 
carrying off their dead and wounded so that they could | 
| not be ascertained. ‘The above are all the particulars we | 
have been able to procure. An express is hour! 
ed from Micanopy, which will bring some further infor- | 
mation from that quarter. The post at Oakland has been 
ordered to be abandoned immediately. 

Capt. Dimmick’s and Lieut. Irwin’s companies have 
heen ordered to Fort Drane, from this post. The former 
started at 3 o’clock. The latter has been engaged in | 
scouring the country between this and Picolata during the 
past week, and will join Capt. Dimmick, at Picolata, and 





to place M. Mendizabal at the head of the Ministry. ‘The | proceed on to Fort Drane immediately. 


The Augusta Sentinel of Friday contains the following : 
“A gentleman of our acquaintance, and one in whom 
entire confidence may be placed, arrived in our city yes- 
terday evening from Hawkinsville, which place he left on 
Tuesday last. He states that on the evening before he 


to Gen. Wilcox, stating that a body of about 2,000 Indi- 





in the direction of Lowndes, Lee, an 
| Georgia. A gentleman who came company with our. in- 
formant took a copy of the express; but we have not 





|| Gov. Call, of Florida.” 


it 


| pox are reported there, and great fears are entertained 
|| that it will extend to the army. 


More Inpian War.— The Cherokees are up !—We have 


expect- i 


left, an express had arrived at that place from Gen. Irwin, | ‘ o . . 

|| who, instead of making a stand at San Antonio as was 
ans had crossed the Chattahoochee, near Roanoke, had | 
killed some of the inhabitants of Stewart County, and | 


were making their way, it w 1 1, for F jorida, |! , : n 
ce Sn tlle ey ag Pi Baker Semeatien | that before this, the "Texians are in 








| 


} 
! 


| 


been able to see him. The intelligence had been sent to || Offered to them, as it will require a very cor 


| A letter dated Augusta, Junc 15, remarks, that accounts || 
| from Columbus state, that over one hundred cases of small | - 


—== 
FROM TEXAS. ~~ 
The Alexandria Gazette of June 16th, a paper 
authority may be depended upon, says, a gentleman 
rived direct from ‘Texas states that the Texian army, J 
strong, under Generals Rusk and Felix Hustin, had 
ed the Colorado, and were, on the 16th of May, in 
pursuit of the Mexicans, who were precipitately rete 
ing. The gentleman gives it as his opinion that the wear 
is ended. taal 
By the arrival of the schr. Camanche at New-O, te 


if 


June 3d, from Matamoras, the Bulletin has information» 


that the news of the defeat of Santa Ana produced there 
very little sensation and sympathy. The captain 6f te) 
Camanche was uot permitted to bring any newspapets — 
with him. The 14 ‘Texian prisoners taken at © 
were still in dungeons. R. 
000 in specie. eS 
A letter in the New-Orleans Bulletin of June 4th, dated” 
Vera Crnz, May 20th, states that all was silent as death’ 
there on the subject of Santa Ana, in consequence of of 
which it was naturally conjectured he had met with re. % 
verses. A Mr. Rubio, in behalf of a company specula, 
ting on the poverty of the government, had offered to farm’ © 
out the custom houses by paying eight millions of dollars ™ 
—half in advance—the company to appoint their own pffie!! 
cers. All was quiet in the interior of Mexico. " 
The New-Orleans Bee of June 4th, alluding tothe, 
American prisoners whose lives had been saved, 
on the authority of a letter from Matamoras, that a § 
ish lady, Madame Losero, hag made herself ho 
distinguished by her humane exertions in their hits 
and so did several other of the natives, Senors Losero aad 
Tobar, as also all the foreigners among them, Mesaps, : 
Belden, Gourly, Schatzelf and Dr. Cullin, against 
mandate of the execrable tyrant Santa Ana, thrice repea wt 
ed to Gen. Fernandez, until, coward-like, he sent, after™ 
his capture, the extorted amnesty. + ao 
Confirmation of the flight of the Mczicans—more cheering) 
and authentic news from Texas. ; 
A respectable gentleman just arrived in this city direet 
from Natchez, saw and conversed with Judge Qui , 
who had just arrived from Texas, and who stated thi 
the Mexicans were retreating with great precipjtation ang! 
confusion in all directions, as much from Goliad and ite: 
vicinity on the sea coast, as on the part of Gen, Filisdla, 


The Camanche breught out 


conjectured, has passed that fortress on his way te 
the Rio Grande. Generals Rusk and Ifustin were-el 
ly pursuing the retreating army, and we have ne 
viet possession 
the whole country up to the Del Norte. Voluntee 
nevertheless, are called for, and a valanble remu 
force to keep possession of the country until a 
tion of its independence by Mexico. 


Judge Quitman also confirmed the account which had 
| been previously received of the surrender of 1,260 Mi 
] cans under General Wall. 


pr) 
4 ie 





: ; . New-Orveaxs, June is F 
Trxas.—It is said that the volunteers from this #8 


A Courier had srrived at Paris from Valencay bringing || two letters before. us, one from Col. Parr, commanding in || under Gen. Green had arrived s®Gatveston, to the 
intelligence of the dangerous illness of Prince ‘Talleyrand, || Carroll, to Gen. Wood, stating that the inhabitants on the || of 500; and that two New-York schrs. were met 


who it was expected would not long survive. 

Spam.—A supplement to La Paix of the 21st May, re- 
ceived by a special dispatch, contains the following organ- 
ization of the [sturiz Ministry : 

M. M, Isturiz, Minister of Foreign Affairs, President 


of the Council, Vice President of the Chamber of Proce-| 


res and Minister of the Luterior. 

Gen. Soane, Minister of War. 

Aegala Galeano, Minister of Marine. 

Aguirre Sularte, Minister of Finance. 

Minister of Justice lras not yet been definitely known. 

M. M. Billota and Cortoza have been nained—the latter 
will probably be successful. ‘The new cabinet will com- 
bine the best constitutional elements and nen of approved 
talent and character. [ Gazette. 

FROM TIE SOUTH. 

Fioripa.—General Clinch, recently appointed to the 
command of the Army in Florida, was daily expected at 
St. Augustine on the 11th inst. 

A company of mounted Volunteers had arrived at St 


Augnstine under the cominand of Capt. Curry. They | 


were mustered into the service for six months. ‘They will 
be engaged im scouring the country about the vicimty of 
Mandarin. 

Capt. Southwick states, that eee: Dummit’s company 
of mounted Volunteers, which had been despatched 
from St. Augustine on a scouring expedition to the South, 
had returned. They had fallen in with a large dudian 
trail about 20 miles from St. Augustine. The Indians 
had captured a considerable number of cattle, and had 
taken up Patiesar bridge after crossing it. 

St. AuGUSTINE, June 11, 

“ News came in last night that Majer Heilewan had 
defeated a body of abont 150 Indians, near Micanopy.— 
The Indians commenced firing on him at about 800 yards 
distance, H. sallied out of his entrenchments in three 


count of the hustile movements of the Cherokees; he has 
} raised a volunteer mounted company to act as spies upon 


i] 
i 


| non. Another from G. W. Springer, Exq. to Gen. Wood, 
|| stating, that there isa large party of Cherokees in and 


|| inhabitants are under great alarm—that they are without 
| wmununition, and urges the Generals to furnish a supply 
| as svon as practicable. 

Rumors state that Cedartown had been Jaid in ashes, 
and from 12 to 16 families butchered by the Cherokees.— 
We have also been informed that the mail carrier who 
| rides through Cedartown refuses to return on account of 
|the hostile appearances of the Indians when he passed 
| through a few days ago. We have this m»ment been in- 


|| Carroll, that a number of families have already come over 
|| into Carroll from Paulding, that the Indian force now col- 
lected is computed at from 3 to 500—that they insolently 
demand provisions from the whites, and are robbing them 
of their cattle—one Indian has been killed in the act of 





|| driving off cattle; as blood has been shed, the inhabitants 
|| are fearful that as soon as the troops from thie section leave 
forthe Creek nation, the Cherokees will rise and commence 
Ila general massacre. ‘Therefore we anticipate that our 
volunteers on their arrival at head quarters will receive 
orders to conntermarch to protect their own homes, as 
|| the present seat of the apprehended hostilities is only about 
a day’s ride fron here. 





For Texas !—Col. Wilson, with 48) emigrants, inclu- 
ding the Ladies’ Legion of Lexington, have taken their de- 


\| ears Poh, Tred 3 . : 
| the citizens of the United States derpoiled a friendly ae 


|, the Indians, and to form a cordon upon the line of Car- | tion of one of her finest provinces as there were really he 
|| roll and the Cherokee country—they marched to their sta- || more than 50 'Texians in the battle of San Jacinto, under 
tions on the 24ih under the command of Lieut. Col. Wag- || Houston; and that most of the Texian army consiats,@ 


| about Cedartown, the present county site of Paulding, || as must therefore be independent of Mexico. 
whose movements are evidently hostile; that the white || 


frontiers of that county are in great consternation on ac- || of Louisiana, with nearly a like amount of volunteers fer: 


the conquering army; so that it may safely be said th 


volunteers from the U. States. But the spirit of Tit 


gh , . ‘ 
and specniation is not easily checked or restrained. 


oat 
By the recent arrival of the schr. San Jacinto 


I Galveston, private letters have been received in this ¢i 
| from one of which we are permitted te extract the § 


| 
| 
| 


| 


|| formed by Judge Springer, who has just arrived from | 








parture from Louisville, Ky. for Texas, 


|| joined : 





“ GaLVESTON IsLanD, May 26.~ 
‘*We arrived here yesterday, and have learned. #t 
our arrival that the schr. Santiago was got off the bar By 
some persons residing .at Velasco, and has been sold, tt , 
gether with her cntire cargo, the larger part of which waai, 
in a damaged state. ‘Those that succeeded in getting het 
off claimed salvage on vessel and cargo. i ae 
«Gen. Santa Ana is at present at Velasco, under ae 
strong guard, together with Almonti; the residue of 
prisoners captured are here. All the Mexican forces have’ 
withdrawn to Bexar, which place they are maki 
head quarters at present; before quitting they hads 
lowed up all the provisions about the neighborhood of 
Brazos, (having had possession of Brazoria for 
days,) which has caused a 
the country.” 





Hightoay Robbery.—About tem o'clock on Monday 
ning, as Mr. James Ward, of No.3102 Duane-street, 
returuing hewe, he was set upou by four ruffiians, 
knocked him down, aud while he lay on the gronad 
les<, they rebbed him of his watch and appendages, toges 
ther with his pocket-book contaiping a small sui of 0 
ney, with which they escaped. [vourier, | 7 
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partial famine in that paft) r 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
accepted, but must be amended. ‘ Piacid flood,’ will 
verse is defective of rhythm. 
tusby “J. A. S$.” is tuo coarse for our columns. 
Old ” “Ty Miss M.” and other poems from H. L. are 
atall to curtaste. Wegwvill, however, make room for one stanza from 
“To Miss M.” in ideration of the payment of postage by the 


And I love the bearer 
Of that sweet present; 
Which makes it dearer, 
And smell more pleasant.” 
us that the last line here savors somewhat of the anti-climax. But 
recollections should net at any rate be poured ivto the ‘ dull, 
ear’ of an unsympathizing public. 
is a subject which is not discussed in our columns. ‘More Anon’ 
ow Lis favors on some one che. 
“Breathe thy Vows” and “ ‘To an Ancient Elin” will 
fines Commencing with “ Few are my days” breatl 
to which we have strong objections, 
The Ske!eton Lover,” “ Stanzas,” and the accompanying prose paper, (E. 
W. B. C ) are cordially welcomed, and shall appear in due course. 


robably appear, The 
- the spite of despon- 








“ Southern Literary Messenger.”—We believe our respected co- 
temporary has profited by our advice this month before it reached 
tim, for we find the June number on our table in much better season 
jhan its predecessors. We mark the improvement with pleasure, even 
though we cannot take credit to ourselves for effecting it. A few 
yordson the papers which compose it: 

“The Right of Instruction” is ably and temperately discuseed in 
the leading article, which we may safely attribute to the pen of Judge 
Porxivson, of Pennsylvania. The essay denies the right of a Legis- 
jgture to instruct authoritatively the U. 8. Senators of the State—or 
rather, the obligation of the Senators to obey unhesitatingly such re- 
quisition. We vhall take cognizance of this subject in another place 
wanearly day; but, for the present, wo must be content with the re- 
park that the argument drawn from the spirit of the Constitution and 
the intent of its framers is formidable if not conclusive. 

« Perdicaris,” a sketch of the Greek scholar now lecturing on the 
jiterature and polity of his native land,is only remarkable for a trans- 
+ bien of a beautiful little poem ‘from the Romaic of Christopoulos,’ 
Theauthor appends some st of his own, of very inferior merit. 

MSS. of Benjamin Franklin” are continued in this number, 

Tomng and Winning” is one of the most quictly affecting and ex- 

llent tales that we have perused for months. Let who will declaim 
" the evils wrought by fiction, we are sure that this same story 

more true practical wisdom—more forcible persuasives to the 
paths of virtue and duty, than many a well-intended volume of fact 
@direct exhertation. 

“The Swan of Loch Oich” is fair vorsee—and fair only. 

* Ulea Holstein—A Tule of the Northern Seas,” is touching in its 
citastrophe, but not well imagined. The writer is evidently no 
veteran. 

Wébave sometimes fancied we had reason to dislike the poetical 
contributions to the Mescenger, while we were better suited with the 
prose, Iu the number before us there are three articles in verse— 
“Tie Laughing Girl,” “ A Dirth-Day Tribute,” and “Thy Home aud 
Mine,"—which would do credit to any periodical. ‘The Editor ie evi- 
dently ‘weeding out’ as well as strengthening his crops of coutribu- 
tor, much to the advantage of his work. 

“Court Day” and “ My First Attempt at Poctry” are both well done. 

A Lecture on Education concludes the contributed articles, and is 
devoted to a portrayal of the parental faults and misdemeanors which 
operate as serious obstacles to the inculcation of right principles and 
cottect ideas in the minds of children. We heartily wish it 
ewld be read and appreciated by all the parents in our country. 

The Editorial criticisms are spirited but just. “ Recollectious of 
Cileridge,” Colton’s “Religious State of the Country,” &c. &c. ure 
Piived without stint; while Col. Stone’s unfortunate “Ups and 
Dewus ia the Life of a Distressed Gentleman” is most unsparingly 
thou up. We like the independence, the directness, of the Editor, 
thuugh he sometimes contrives to tread emphatically on the corns of 
asauthor for whom we have a tenderness. In the present instance, 
hewever, he has managed to be just right throughout, and our appre- 
cation of his labors is graduated accordingly. 


“ Rusia and the Russians.” —Leitch Ritchie, the novelist, has given 
to thepublic “ A Journey to St. Petersburgh and Moscow, through 
Courland and Livonia; with Characteristic Sketches of the People.” — 
Theedesiring information with respect to the political, moral, and 
social condition of the North-men will find him an agreeable and high- 
ly intdligent traveller ; and his anecdotes of Moscow society and man- 
verebave a freshness and piquuncy rarely excelle’!. (C. Shepherd, 
189 Broadway.) 

“Prank ; by Maria Edgeworth.” —The Harpers have just published, 
in one neat, compact voiume, this beantiful and well-kuowa juvenile 

Slaryydesigued for the instruction and extertaimment of children, We 

Willuetpraixe Miss Edgeworth’s works ; the eloquent delight of the 
thawands of ingenuous minds that have derived interest and profit 
from theie perusal speaks their proper eulogy.—The edition before ur 
a with two beautiful and striking prints. (1 vol. [2ino. 
Pp-4TZ.) 


“Western Literary Journal.”— A new Mouthly Magazine under thi: 

Se hae jest been issued in that thrifty Emporium of the Wert, Cin- 

It is edited by William D. Gallagher, Esq. assisted by Mrs. 

Lee Hentz, Mrs, Julia L. Dumont, Mrs. P. W. Ball, T. H. 

des, H, Perkins, W. B. Oaks, aud other popular Western wri- 

Will he seen that the ccrps which achieved an enviable repu- 

the ‘Cincinnati Mirror’ is here embodied, with strong rein- 

: ) The first ber is truly t, bath in matter and 

Mant. We have marked several of its papers for an early insertion, 
Orme, $350 per annum. Pp. 72, Smith & Day, publishers.) 


























“ My Aunt Pontypool.”—A new novel, in two thin volumes, reprint- 
ed from the English edition. It is of a class that we disrelish—the de- 
lineation of Loudon life, high and low; but whoever can command lei- 
sure to read novels for the mere luxury of the thing will find this clo- 
ver and amusing. The profit and loss account he must settle with him- 
self, (C. Shepherd, 189 Broadway.) 





“ Buckeye Celebration.”—We have perused with deep in- 
terest a pamphiet which has just reached us from Ohio, con- 
taining the “ Proceedings of the Buckeye Celebration, in 
commemoration of the day on which Gen. St. Clair named 
‘Fort Hamilton.’”—It having been satisfactorily ascertained 
that old Fort Hamilton, one of the 4st posts occupied by the 
White Man west of the Ohio, was thus named on the 30th of 
September, 1791, a number o/ the citizens of the present vil- 
lage of Hamilton, as well as of the neighboring town of Ross- 
ville, Butler Co. Ohio, resolved to celebrate the forty-fourth 
anniversary of that occurrence on the 30th of Sept. last. A 
large concourse of the citizens of the neighboring counties 
accordingly assembled, consisting mainly of genuine ‘ Buck- 
eyes,’ or native of Ohio—Williaim ‘Taylor, Esq. President of 
the Day, Dr. S. Walker, Marshal, Rev. Jeremiah Morrow, jr. 
Chaplaiu. A procession was formed at 11 o'clock, which 
proceeded to the Methodist Church, where an oration was de- 
livered by William Bebb, Esq. and a poem recited by L. D. 
Campbell, Esq. with appropriate religious exercises. The 
procession was then re-formed and marched to the ground 
upon which the old Fort was erected, where an address was 
delivered by Gen. Harrison, at the request of the Committee 
of Arrangements. Dinner followed; and in the sentiments 
called forth by the occasion, Generais St. Clair, Harmer, and 
Wayne, the gallant pioneer defenders of the West in her days 
of infantile peril, were gratefully remembered. Letters were 
read from tion. John M’Lean, Col. R. M. Johnson, Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, John Johnston, Esq. Judge G. J. Smith, Hon. 


|| Jacob Burnet, James Hall, and Jos. S. Benham, Esqs. ex- 


pressing their regret that circumstances prevented their at- 
tendance, and enclosing sentiments for the occasion. ‘I'he 
company was successively addressed, in acknowledgement of 
complimentary sentiments, by Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, Judge 
Dunlavy, Hon. Robert. T. Lytle, Hon. John M, Creed, (late 
Speaker of the House,) Morgan Neville, Esq. and others.— | 
Perhaps the best speech made on the occasion was that of 
the ardent and chivalrous Lytle, whose Congressional career 
will be still fresh in the remembrance of his many admirers. 
The following eloquent tribute of esteem to a distinguished 
fellow-citizen to whom he has long been radically anv vio- 
tently opposed in his political relations, confers éven wore 
honor on the orator than on the subject of his eulogium., He 
had been alluding to the services of his own father in the | 
early struggles of the West, and is naturally led to speak of 
the commander under whom he served, of whom he rewarks : 


“It is true, that that gentlemen and myself are now, as we | 
have for some time been, opposed to each other in some of our 
views, perhaps in most, as to the public men and measures of 
the slay ; but were we as widely separated as the poles, I can 
neither be made to forget his virtues, nor withhold from him 
just commendation for his many eminent services, Sir, | 
would be a traitor to my own nature, if I found myself capa- 
ble of disparaging the olaims of a public servant, so eminent, | 
30 well tried, und whose life has been a history of such use- | 
fulness and gallanty, as that of General Harrison, Rather | 
than rob the temples of that time-worn and justly honored | 
public servant of a single laurel, I would choose, in justice | 
and gratitude, to heap chaplets on his brow. Sir, the misera- 
ble spirit of partisan warlare and detraction, as displayed by 
most of the journals, on both sides, nay on ali sides of the 
question for the Presidential succession, J deprecate from my 
heart. ‘The spirit that will admit of no good, out of the mere 

arty range, and which dooms to infamy all that cannot reach 
fin standard of party purity—a spirit which invades the peace 
and perverts the purposes of social harmony and union—all 
good men should frown upon. ‘Render unto Casar the 
things that are Cesar's, is the injunction of Divine Wisdom ; 
and in all cuses where we depart from this principle, the de- 
gradation and the evil are to be measured only by the extent 
of its infraction. 

“The band of pioneer worthies who now surround us— | 
with yonr guest just named, a chief and conspicuous mem- | 
ber—should reccive at ourhands, that respect which by early | 
toil and suffering they have so richly earned. They willsoon 
be numbered with years befure the flood. Respect to them 
while living, and gratitude to their memories when dead, are 
imperative ou all who participate now in the glorious fruit of 
their early hardships and enterprise.” 











The Crops.—About Newark, New-Jersey, and Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, the wheat looks well. The rye and grass 
at Lycoming, Pennsy!vania. are also promising ; also the 
wheat in the vicinity of Rockingham, Virginia. The 
wheat, rye, corn and grass corps of New-England are al! 
unpromising. 


Lake Ontario Disaster.—The BuffaloJournal of the 17th 
inst. states that the steamboat Great Britain ran down a 
schooner bound to Oswego, with 3,000 bushels of wheat. 
Passengers and crew saved. 








Church Building.—In no city of the Union, we are certain, 
are there so many churches now building or just completed 
as in the Commercial Emporium; and not only their number 
but their architectural beauty and the elegance of their ap- 
pointinents reflect great credit on the munificence and good 
| taste of our citizens. 


Within a few months, the splendid new 

| Presbyterian Church in Duane-street and that most spacious 

| and, well-constructed edifice, the Tabernacle in Broadway 
(calculated to seat four thousand persuns,) have been conse- 
crated to the worship of the Most High, being (to say noth- 
ing of others) a clear addition of two new Presbyterian tem- 

ples to those already pertaining to that denomination within 
half a mile of our City Hall. 

Among the more recent additions to the public edifices of 
| New-York, the new Church erected by the Third Universalist 
| Society at the junction of Bleecker and Downing-streets, bas 
jamin very gencral admiration. Its architecture is regarded 

as a pure specimen of the Ionic order; its dimensions 65 by 
| 75 feet; the galleries supported by light and graceful col- 
umns; and the pulpit beautifully modelled after the Corin- 
|thian order. The ceiling is 62 feet square, with an elegant 
dome, the centre of which is decorated with variegated glass. 
The ornamental work is rich throughout without being gaudy. 
We believe this edifice may be visited and studied with great 
profit by all who are about to engage in church-building. 


Public Schools in New-York.—We have received the 
“ Thirty-first Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
School Society of New-York.” From this we learn that the 
average number of scholars taught in the Public Schools of 
| this city for the year ending May Ist, was 18,011, of whom 
the larger number were boys, ‘The number of schools is as 
follows: Boys’ Schools 12; Girls’ do. 12; Primary do. 26; 
African Schools 9: total number of scholars now on their 
books 13,219. Expenses of public Schools for the last year 
$132,523 38: but this includes the cost of several lots of 
ground, besides buildings, fixtures, &c. ‘The amount recei- 
ved from the School Commissieners was $87,364 31. The 
officers of the Society are Peter A. Jay, President, Robert C. 
Cornell, Vice President, Samuel F. Mott, Treasurer, and 
Lindley Murray, Secretary. 


Arrivals.—Among the passengers in the packet ship Saw- 
sou, which arrived on Saturday from London, were our long 
absent fellow-countryman, N. P. WiLtis, Esq. with his lady ; 
Rt. Hon. Edward Ellice, of the British Government, Profes- 
|| Sor J. Torrey, University of Vermont, Count Edgar Luckner 
of Germany, Baron Maldeying and lady, Francé; M. Tbac- 





|| rorre, Hamburg, Consul for this port, &e. &c. Mr. Willis 


left town for Boston on Wednesday. He is expected again to 
take up his residence among us. Count Luckoner, it is rumor- 
ed, is no other than the celebrated traveller Prince Puckler 
Muskau, who so unmercifully blistered the English fashiona- 
bles in his narrative of a tour through Great Britain. Mr. 
Ellice, we presume, proceeds to Canada on official business. 


Common Council.—We are tired of recording the disa- 
greements of eur worshipfal Corporation. ‘The Board of 
Aldermen convened again Monday evening—all the mem 

bers present—vote for President 8 to 8 (very unexpected- 
ly!) Several propositions for a compromise were made 
by the Whig Members, but uniformly rejected by their 
opponents, who consider the President of this Board theirs 
of right, since their political friends have given way in 
the Board of Assistants. Sixty ballots were had. The 
Whigs had come resolved to defeat all motions for adjourn- 
ment until some compromise was effected. Finding them 
resolute in this, the Administration men tarried till. 12 
o'clock, when (ali motions for adjournment being lost by 
an even vote) they got up and civilly walked away, leav- 
ing the Whigs to manage matters in their own way, but 
without a quorum. Such was the condition of our City 
Government at the latest advices. 


Jefferson County Bank.—New Counterfeit.—A ten dollar 
note purporting to be issued by the Jetfersou county Bank, 
was offered in this town ye-terday, which by the best 
judges of money was pronounced to be counterfeit. ‘The 
siguatares of the president and cashier, Messrs. Hauger- 
ford and Brainerd were very rough, and the watershude 
in the map, was darker than usual; otherwise the execu- 
tion as weilas paper were good, and well calculated to 
deceive. It was dated Jan. 4th 1836, payable to JH. 
Whipple, and marked with the letter “A” No. 1298. As 
no notes of this description are mentioned in any of the 
Counterfeit Detectors, the public will do well to be on 
their guard. ‘The person who had this was travelling 
west, and may be deeply engaged in vending the emission. 

(Erie (Pa.) Observer. 
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The Southern Hostilitics.—The difficulties and misunder- 
standings growing out of the unfortunate issue of the late 
Florida campaign seem te grow more numerous and for- 
midable. Hon. Joseph M. White, Delegate from that 
Territory, has addressed a letter to the President, asking 
the removal of Gen. Scott from the chief command of that 
military district, on account of the insulting language in 
which he has character:zed the people of Florida, and the 
ill feeling with which he is regarded by the local authori- 
ties. The President has directed that Gen. Call, Governor 
of Florida, shall direct the operations of the U. 8. forces in 
that Territery—Gen. Clinch having resigned. 

Major Gates of the Army, who was recently broken by 
the President for alleged cowardice and misconduct, when 
in command of Fort Barnwell and attacked by the In- 
dians, has heen addressed by the officers of the South Ca- 
rolina militia then under his command, in terms of the 
most unqualified approbation. ‘They assert that he would 
not have been justified in acting less prudently than he did 
on the occasion. 

The operations against the Creeks, which have already 
drawn together some 4,000 men, including U. S. troops, 
Georgia and Alabama militia, appear to be completely 
paralyzed for the present by the want of arms and provis- 
ions. Where lies the fault? 


The Great Bill.—The rumor this (Friday) morning from 
Washington is that the President will not veto the bill for 
the regulation of the Deposites and the Distribution of the 
Surplus Revenuo—the amendment made by the Honse 
and coneurred in by the Senate having rendered the whole 
bill more palatable than it had heretofore heen. Should 
this prove correct, and the measure receive hig sanction, 
we shall either publish the bill (which is very long) or give 
an abstract of its provisions at an early day. 

On the test vote in the House, (on passing the bill to its 
third reading,) not a single State voted in the negative ex- 
cept New-Hawpshire, whose Delegation was unanimous. 
New-York was equally divided—17 to 17 ; Maine do.—4 to 
4; Mississippi do.—1 tol. Kentucky, Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut, New-Jersey, Alabama, Vermont, Geor- 








gia, Lousiana, Illinois, Missoari, Rhode Island, and Dela- 
ware, voted unanimously in the affirmative; Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, gave one vote each 
Se et eee 

Northern New-York.—There are few sections of our 
country whose natural advantages have been more singu- 
larly overlooked by sharp-sighted speculators, emigrants 
seeking a fertile soil, and capitalists desiring solid and pro- 
fitable investments, than the Northern counties of our own 
nolle State. The Lake skirts them on one border, the 
Canal passes them at a respectful distance on the other; 
and the New-Englander, journeying Westward in search 
of his faney’s Paradise, is hardly conscious of the exist- 
ence of a flourishing and inviting district of country with- 
in a few miles of him as he wears off (by canal) the te- 
dious miles of impracticable swamp between Utica and 
Syracuse. We rejoice to perceive that the people of that 
fine region usually denominated ‘ the Black River coun- 
‘ry”’ have resolved to break the spell of silence and igno- 
rance which has so long retarded (though it has by no 
means prevented) its prosperity. The attention of busi- 
ness men has already been attracted thither by the fact 
that a Canal and two Rail-Roads have just been author- 
ized, passing through the whole extent of Jefferson coun- 
ty, and connecting the Canal at Rome, through the Black 
River valley, with the Lake at Cape Vincent, directly op- 
posite Kingston, U. C. Under such circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the old towns, as Watertown, Sacket’s 
Harber, &c. are rising at once to consequence ; while 
new villages, as Carthage, Dexter, Cape Vincent, Smith- 
ville, &c. are springing rapidly into active and thrifty ex- 
istence. The Black River and its tributaries afford water-| 
power to an unbounded extent; and manufactories, fionr- 
ing mills, &c. are rapidly increasing. We understand that 
some of our own capitalists have been taking a look at the 
property to be had iu that quarter, and are fully persuaded 
that there are good chances for investments left in New- 
York, as well as those afforded at the Land Offices of 
Michigan and Illinois—when you have fought your way 
into them. 


——$_——— 


TEXAS. 
In. Senate, Saturpay, June 18. 

Mr. Cray, from the Committee on Foreiga Relations, to 
whom were referred the resolutions of the Legislature 
of Connecticut, anda number of memorials and _peti- 
tions from varions quarters, praying for the recognition 
of the independence of ‘Texas, made the following re- 
port: 

‘The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom were 
referred resolutions of the i.egislature of Connecticut, 
sundry memorials and other proceedings of various meet- 
ings of the people,-all recommending the recognition of 
the independence. of ‘Texas, has, according to order, had 
ther: under consideration, and now begs leave to subinit 
to the Senate tie folléwing report and resolution : 

The right of one independent Power to recognize the 
fact of the existence of a new Power about to assume a 
position among the nations of the earth, is incontestable. 
it is fuunded upon another right—that which appertains 
to every sovereignty to take care of its own interests, by 
establ.shing and cultivating such commercial or other re- 
lations with the new Power as m2y be deemed expedient. 
[ts exercise gives no just ground of umbrage or cause of 
war. ‘The policy which has hitherto guided the Govern- 
meut of the United States in respect to new Powers has 
been to act on the fact of their existence, without regard 
to their origin, whether that has been by the subversion oj 
a pre-existing Government, or by the violent or voluntary 
separation of one from another part of a common nation. 
In cases where an old established nation has thought pro- 
per to change the form of its Government, the United 
States, couforming to the rule which has ever governed 
their condnet, of strictly abstaining from all interference 
in the domestic concerns of other States, have not stopped 
to inquire whether the new Government bas been right- 
fully adopted or not. It has been sufficient for them that 
it is in fact the Government of the country in practical 
operation. ‘There is, however, a marked difference in 
the instances of an old nation which has altered the form 
of its government, and a newly organized Power which 
has just sprung into existence. In the former case, (such, 
for example, as was that of France,) the nation had existed 
for ages as a separate aud independent community. th 
is matter of history ; and the recognition of its new Gov- 
ernment was not necessary to denote the existence of the 
nation; but, with respect to new Powers, the recognition 
of their Governments comprehends, first, an acknowledge- 
ment of their ability to exist as independent States, and, 
secondly, the capacity ef their particular Governments to 
perform the duties and fulfil the obligations towards for- 
eign Powers incident to their new condition. Hence, 
more caution and deliberation are necessary in consider- 
ing and determining the question of the acknowledgement 
of a new Power than that of the new Government of an 
old Power. 

‘The Government of the United States hastaken no part 
in the contest which has unhappily existed between ‘Texas 
and Mexico. Ithas avowed its intention, and taken meas- 
ures to maintain a strict neutrality towards the belligerents. 
if individual citizens of the United ‘States, impelled by 
sympathy for those who were believed to be struggling 
tor liberty and independence against oppression and tyrau- 
ny, have engaged in the contest, it has been without the 
authority of their Government. On the contrary, the laws 
which have been hitherto found necessary or expedient to 
prevent citizens of the United States from taking part in 
foreign wirs have been directed to be enforced. 

Sentiments of sympathy and devotion to civil liberty, 
which have always animated the People of the United 
States, have prompted the adoption of the resolutions and 
other manifestations of popular fecling which have been 
referred to the comunittee, recommending anacknowledg- 
ment of the independence of ‘Texas. ‘The commite 
shares fully in all these sentiments; but a wise and pru- 
dent Government should not act solely on the impulse of 
feeling, however natural and landable itmay be: It ought 
to avoid all precipitation, and not adopt so grave a meas- 
ure as that of recognising the independeuce of a new Power 
until it has satisiactery information, and has fully delib- 
erated. 

The committee has no information respecting the recent 
movements in Texas, except such as is derived from the 
public priuts. According to that, the war broke out in 
Texas last autumn. it professed ubject, like that of our 
revolutionary contest in the commencement, was hot sepa- 
ration and independence, but a redress of grievances. In 
March lust, independence was prociaimed, and a Cousti- 
tution and form of government were established. No 
means of ascertaining accurately the exact amount of the 

opulation of ‘Texas are at the command of the committee. 

t has been estimated at some sixty or seventy thousand 
souls. Nor are the precise limits of the country which 

passes under the denomination of Texas known to the 

committee. ‘They are probably not clearly defined, but 
they are supposed to be extensive, and suiliciently large, 





when peopled, to form a respectable Power. 
If the population is small; if, when compared with that 
of the United Mexican States, amounting probably to not 





: | 
equal, it has, nevertheless, been maintained by Texas wii 
uncommon resolution, undaunted vigor, and cqinent on 
cess. And the recent signal and splendid victory i whith 
that. portion of the Mexican army which was ¢ ee 


: . omni 
by Gen. Santa Ana, the President of the Meniesndit 
ernment, in person, was entirely overthrown, with und. 





ampled slaughter, compared with the inconsiderable low 
on the other side, put to flight and captured includi 
among the prisoners the President himself and his st 
may be considered as decisive of the independ®ne - 
Texas. ‘That memorable event will probably be follow. 
by negotiations which may lead to the acknowledgment 
Mexico of the independence of ‘Texas, und the settle 

of its boundaries. And, under all circumstanees, it mish 
perhaps, be more conformable witli the amicable relat; ' 
subsisting between the United States and the Upited Mer 
ican States, that the latter should precede the former a 
the acknowledgement of the independence of Texas. 
But if the war should be protracted, or if there should be 
unreasonable delay on the part of the Mexican Govern, 
ment, the Government of the United States ought not t 
await its action, 
The recognition of Texas as anindependent Power may 
be made by the United States in various ways: Ist, by 
treaty ; 2d, by the passage of a law regulating commercial 
intercourse between the two Powers; 3d, by sending a 
diplomatic agent to ‘Texas, with the usual credentials: or 
lastly, by the Executive receiving and accrediting a diplo- 
matic representative from Texas, which would be Teeug- 
nition as far as the Executive only is competent to make 
it. In the first and third modes the concurrence of the 
Senate, in its executive character, would be necessary ; 
and, in the second, in its legislative character. The Sen. 
ate alune, without the co-operation of some other brinch 
of the Government, is not competent to recognise theex 
istence of any Power. 

The President of the United States, by the Constitniion, 
has the charge of their foreign intercourse. - Regularly he 
onght to take the initiative in the acknowledgment ofthe 
independence of any new Power. But, in this ease, he 
has not yet done it, for reasons which he, without doubt 
deems sufficient, If, in any instance, the Presidentéiouk 
be tardy, he may be quickened in the exercise of his 

by the expression of the opinion, or by other acts, 

or both branches of Congress, as was done in zelution§ 
the republics furmed ont of Spanish America. Hautde 
committee does not think that, on this occasion, any tard 
ness is justly imputable to the Executive. About three 
months only have elapsed since the establishment of a 
independent Government in Texas; and it is not ur 
sonable to wait a short time to see what its operation will 
be, and especially whether it will afford those guaranties} 
which foreign Powers have a right to expect before they 
institute relations with it. 

‘Taking this view of the whole matter, the committe 
conclude by recommending to the Senate the adoptiond 
ihe following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Independence of Texas ought to be «- 
knowledged by the United States whenever satisiactory it 
formation shall be received that it has in successful operutia 
a civil Government, capable of performing the duties and ful 
filling the obligations of an Independent Power. 





Horrid Murder.—By a gentleman, passenger on th 
steamer Juno, from Manchester, arrived last evening, we 
have been furnished with the particulars of a revolting 
murder. On Saturday evening last, Mr. W. Grant, a re 
spectable citizen, residing within one mile of Grand Gull 
had retired to rest, but had not been in bed long when lv 
was awakened by the screaming of one of his negro wo 
men in the yard: he immediately got up to ascertain wha 
was the matter, when, to his astonishment, he beheld ane 
gro-man cutting and stabbing the poor wretch in a shock 
ing manner with a large Bowie knife. Mr. G. immedif 
ately ran to arrest his arm, but he had not ae 
within four yards of him, when he drew a pistol and fi 
it at Grant, but without effect. , 

The diabolical fiend. perceiving his shot did not tle 
effect, desisted from the horrid butchery of the woam 





and rushed upon the defenceless Mr. G. inilieting no les 
than 17 dreadful wounds on the unfortunate wan. 
yet glatted with blood, he cut out his heart and placed ( 
inhishand. He was immediately arrested, and cond 
ed to be burned to death over a slow fire which was 
in exeeution. _[ Mobile paper. 


Coolly going about Hot Work.—A duel lately took pla) 
near ‘Tallahassee, between George Ward, Esq. brother 
Lient. Ward, who was shot by Col. Parish, and Col. 
ston, Parish’s brother-in-law. ‘The parties met with f 
pistols each, at fifty paces, with the privilege of advane 
Ward fired without advancing, and withont hittirg his@ 
ponent, though the ball passed close to his ear. my | 
two first shots were without effect. Ward's second ® 
struck Allston on the hip, but a silk handkerchiel, sai 
him from injury. The third shots of both parties were 
effectual. Allston’s fourth shot, fired at twenty e pa 
hit his adversary in the shoulder, which staggere@ Ut 
but he recovered and fired again, and intl so 
wound on Allston. Both gentlemen were likely (0 ¥ 
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Reaves from a Bcrap-Buo0k.--NO. XXIV. 


A young friend of mine, while taking a short voyage for his health, | 
afew weeks since, rose one morning in a state of mental derangement | 
and threw himself from the deck of the vessel. He was never seen 


rd. — 
ee TERE was no bell to peal thy funcral dirge, 


No nodding plumes to wave above thy bier, 
No shroud to wrap thee but the foaming surge, 

No kindly voices thy dark way to cheer; 
No eye to give the tribute of a tear. 

Alone, ‘ unknelled, uncoffined’ thou hast died, 
Without one gentle mourner lingering near ; 

Down the dcep waters thou unseen didst glide, 

With Ocean's countless dead to slumber side by side. 


Thou sleep’st not with thy fathers. O'er thy bed, 
‘The flowers that deck their tombs may never wave, 
To plead remembrance for thee, o’er thy head 
No sculptured marble shall arise. Thy grave 
Ia the ‘lark boundless deep, whose waters lave . 
The shores of empires. When thou sought’st thy rest 
Amid their silent depths, they only gave 
A circling ripple, then with foaming crest 
The booming waves rolled un, o’er their unconscious guest. 


’T is said that far bencath the wild waves rushing, 
Where sea-flowers bloom and fabled Peris dwell, 
That there the restless waters cease their gushing, 
And leave their dead within some sparkling cell, 
Where gems are gleaming, and the loue sea-shell 
Is breathing its sweet music. And ’tis said 
That Time, who Wedveth over Earth a spell 
Of blight and ruin, o’er the Ocean’s dead 
He passeth lightly on, with trackleas, sileut tread. 


Then, though no marble e’er shall rise for thee, 
No monument to mark thy last, long home, 
Thine ocean grave unhonored shall not be. 
The coral insect there shall rear a tomb 
That age shall ne’er destroy ; and there shall bloom 
The fadeleas ocean flowera. Aud though the glare 
Of the bright sunbeams ne’er shall light in gloom, 
Yet glancing eyes and forms unearthly fair 
Shall throng around thy couch, and hymn a requiem there. 


Now fare thee well! I will not weep that thou 
Didst pass so soon away; for though thou wert 
Still in thy boyhood’s prime, and thy fair brow 
Undimmed by age; yet sad was thy young heart, 
For thou hadst seen triend after friend depart, 
And Love had thrown his wild and burning spell 
Around thee, and with sly insidious art 
Had maddened thee. ‘Then sounded loud the knell 
Of all thy bright young dreams. My eariiest friend, farewell! 
Anne Caakcorrs Lyncu. 





The Weather.—The Schenectady Cabinet of the 22d inst. | 
says—The rain has fallen in torrents and almost inces- 
santly for a few days past. ‘The water in the Mohawk is | 
eight or ten feet above its ordinary level—overflowing the | 
islands and flats in many places, and greatly injuring, if | 
not entirely destroying, the grain and other crops grow- 
ing on the low grounds. 





WasntncTon, June 22. 
Fatel Duel.—A duel was fought this morning, a shor | 
distance from Washington, by two young geutlemen con- | 
ne :ted with the Navy, viz: John F. Sherborne, son of 
the former Register of the Navy, and Daniel Key, son of 
the proseeuting attorney of our Circuit Court. The latter 
was shot through the body, and died on the field, and his | 
remains brought to his father’s residance, which gave the | 
family the first intimation of the heart rending catastrophe. 
Their house presented the most agonising scene I ever 
witaessed. 








New Mode of Attack upon an Iron Chest.—Some bur- 
glars entered the oil store of Earle & Brady, 40 West-st. 
last Saturday night, and endeavored to blow up the iron 
chest, by filling the key-hole with gunpowder. ‘They did 
not succeed, howeyer, and after ransacking the premises, 
wok their departure, carrying off with them only 17 cents 
iucash. ‘They entered the store by piercing the front dvor. 

Melancholy Suicide.—Mr. Wu. Pierce, a highly esteem- 
ed and respectable citizen of this village, aged 54 yeraa, 
was found in his barn on ‘Tuesday last, suspended by the | 
neck from one of the beams, perfectly dead. He had | 
been very melancholy for some time previous, supposed 
to be caused by religions excitement which led to menta- 
alienation, and caused him to commit the rash act which 
terminated his existence. He but recently became a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church in this village. 

[ Hamilton (Madison Co.) Courier. 








Gen. Houston.—Extract of a letter dated New-Orleans, 
June 24: “Gen. Houston is in bad health, and without 
good attention I fear will lose his life: his wound in the 
foot is very bad, and I think must mortify. He is quite 
unable to stand, and fainted yesterday when a little fa- 
tigued.”—We trust the above may not be true, or at least 
exaggerated. [ Baltimore Gazette. 





Judicious Liberality —The Hou. William H, Seward 
of Auburn, has ‘taken the responsibility’ of ordering a 
copy of the Common Schoo! Assistant to every schoo! dis- 





triet in Cayuga county. 


UNDINE, 
FROM THE ‘PILGRIM OF LOVE,’ BY J. GRAHAM. 
On! dark is the spell which has bound her to sleep, 
A daughter of earth, in a home of the deep ; 
Yet bright is the cavern, o’erarched by the green 
Of the billow where sleepeth the Ladye Undine. 


Long ages ago a fair maiden was she, 

Who grew like a flower beside the deep sea, 

Till the water-sprite saw her, and snatched her to dwell 
Below, like a pearl in its palace of shell. 


Oh! cold is the beauty and chill is the light 

In the passionless eves uf the pale ocean-sprite, 
And his voice, like the music of sleep, never stirs, 
With its echo, the lip which he bendeth to hers. 


His thick-falling hair, like the brown occan weed, 
Hung down, yet the lovely one nothing did heed ; 
And not one poc- kias could the water-sprite glean 
From the ripe raddy lip of the Ladye Undine. 


So in that lone cavern he lulled her to sleep, 
And-barr'd up his gate with the bolt of the deep: 
And swore that a slumber unwaking should dim 
The eye that had scornfully frowned upon him. 


Bright shapes are around her, ond all the day long 
Her grotio is rife with the mermaiden's song, 

But the water-sprite comes, like a vision, te lean, 
All night, o'er the couch of the Ladye Undine. 


That spell, says the legend, no longer shall be, 
When the brave meets the beautiful under the sea ; 
Yet seek not the trial, it warningly saith, 

For if love is the guerdon, the forieit is death. 


But fond youth is fearless, and many have tried 
‘To win the fair maid of the sea for their bride, 
Many svught, many seek her, but no one has scen 
A lover return fiom the Lady Undine. 


From Hauirax.—A Speck of War.—Nova Scotia papers 
© the 12th inst. received by the Boston Advertiser, state 
upon the authority of a letter of the 4th from Antigonish, 
that there had been a sanguinary contest at the Magdalen 
Islands, between the American fishermen and some men 
from Cape Breton—in which several of the people from 
the Gut were killed, and several of the opposite party. 


A gents for the New-¥ ovker. 





New- York. Wesi-Rutland, #1. Mosfurd, Esq, 
Albany, Lyman & Hanford. Connecticut, 
Auburn, B. KR. Peck, (P, 0.) | Bristol, Edward C. Ives, 
Augusta, VO. F. Ranney. Canterbury, Morgan Safford. 
Bullalo, John Wadsworth. |Hartford, Cc, W. Everest 
Binghampton, J. Robinson, P. M, jLitchiield, Martin Porter. 
Borodino, Isaiah Buffington, [Sharon, A. C, Carter. 
Chitienango. J. & A. Bellamy. Yale College, Israel P. Warren. 
Cortland V itlage,C, Marsh, P.M, Island. 

|| Cow Neck, flenry Mott. Newport, Hi. Barber. 

Clinton, B. Hickeox. lersey. 
Canterbury, S. ‘Townsend. N. Brunswick, George E. Har, 
Canastota, C, Jas. Spencer, Somerville, L. W. Lawrence, 
Eaton, S. ‘Thayer, P. M. Paterson, Aaron Stafford. 
Eluira, It. S. Brooks. Rahway. Richard Marsh 
Fulton, 1,1. Wolcott, Pennsylvania, 
Fort Plain, Peter G, Webster, | Carlisle, sevrge W. Crabbe. 
Fabius, George Pettit, P. M.|Chambershurgh, Matthew Smith, 
Geneva, Bogert & Wynkoop, | Erie, Andrew Scott, 
Hamilton, Butler Maynard, Lumberville, C, Hartley. 
Hudson, HM, Wilbur, Mead, ille, W. McLanghline 
Jamestown, k. F. Warren. Mauch Chunk, J. W. Chapman, 
Jamaica, J. 3. Rowland. Pittsburg, rr Wa. 8. Havens, 
Lockport Henry A. Carter. irginia, 
Liule Falls, KE. G. Southworth. |Norfolk, N. H. Forbes & Co 
Malone, George P. Allen. Wollshurgh, T. McCarty, F. M. 
Narcellus, S. C. Parker, (P.O.) | Wheeling, M’ Kiernan & Co, 
Mayville, George 'T. Camp. 2 Nerth- Carolina, 
Middle Island, B.T. Hutchinson, |Raleigh, ‘Turner & Hlughes. 
Maishall, HL. Mawley, Cross Rowds, —-R. Dickson, P. M, 
Matteawan, John Green, Wilmington, — Jas, W. Burnwell, 
N. Granville, J.D Standish,(P.0.) Svuth- Carolina. 
Newburgh, 1. W. Edwards. Parnassus, B.D. ‘Townsend, 
New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes corgia. 


New Windsor, M,N. M’ Laughlin, |Savannah, George I. May. 


Oswego, Sidney Clark. Wrightsborough,J. Barnes, P. M. 
Gade, yo Seott Jr. Echoconsece, 8. S. Kendrick. 
Ogdensburgh, Simeon Smith, oe hio. 
Poughkeepsie, George Nagells, Cincinnati, c, B. Barnes. 
Palatine Bridge Jacob Shear. Columbus, J. B. Crist. 
Pompey, J. Maveall Stearns, |Canton, J. Santon, 
Peon-Yan, K. L.. Adams, Mount Vernen, Killian Winne. 
Preble, P. HM. Burdick, P. M.|Norwatk, J. Buckingham, 
Rome, R. B. Johnson, New Philadel, ©. L. Cantield. 


Painesville, Geo, FE. H. Day. 
Richmond City, M. F. Miner. 
Shalersville, E. 8S. Chapman, 


Ansel Warren, 
L. Mallory, P. M. 
J.N. Wright. 


Rochester, 
Sandy Creek, 
Sandy Hill, 


Saratoga Spr’gs, W. A. Fonday. Wadsworth, John Pardee. 
enon ote mtg P. 8. Van Ingen. Worcester, H. Bliss, (1. 0.) 
Syracuse, D. P. Phelps. . Kentucky. 

Stockton, Calvin Swith. Maysville, Edward Cox. 
umansbu B. 8. Palmer. issouri, E 
Tr ", 7” Francis Adancourt. |St. Louis, Meech & Dennies. 
Union-Ellery, ©. Benedict, P. M. |Jackeon, F. Cannon, P. M. 

Utica, Dan. H. Hastings. , Mianois. : 
Vernon, O.L. Knox. Chicago, A, ©, Harris. 
Whiteshorough, 1. C. Baker, P. M. | Pekin, W. H, Sandu-ky 
Woaterviile, M. Babcock, P, M, |Pevuria. Ralph Maalia. 





Wheatland, IL. G. Woodhull, neisiana. 
Whitehall, J. G. Caldwell, New-Orleams, ©. M. Bancroft. 
laine. ississipyé. 
Rangor, J.C Waynes & Co, |Natchez, William A. Fox. 
Gardiner, Wm. Palmer. Grand Gulf, W.-M. Smyth, P. M 
Strong, W. Dickey, P.M. | Choctaw AgencyHlerry Gibson, I ry 
Massachusetts, ichigan, 
Amherst, Heury Frink. Marshall, Cc. Cc. Dibble, 
Annisquam, E. Day, P. M. Ypsilante, M. Morris, P. M. 
Belchertown, Thos. Benjamin. Ann Arbor, c. Tha iD P.M, 
Duxbury, Seth Sprague, P. M.'Juckson »  Dayid Coleman,PM. 
Lowell, Stevens & Co. Marshall, C. D. Smith, P. M. 
Springfield C. Stebbins. Coldwater, P. Martin, P. M. 
Sandy Bay W. Pool, P.M. Jonesville, J. Olds, P. M 
‘Taunton, ©, R. Vickery Tecumseh, §. C- Barton, P. M, 
ermont. Detroit, Ht. N. Walker. 
fuaiue, S. Mears, P. M. Monroe, Norman R. Hask 
Montpelier, George P. Walton Canada, 
West-Poultney, G. H, Mallary. Toronto, Juco. Eastwood 


Another Steamboat Sunk.—On Saturday evening, about 
11 o'clock, opposite the lower end of the city, the Powhat- 
tan, on her way up from Louisville, bound to Pittsburg, 
was run into and sunk instantly by the Nick Biddle. She 
ad little carge except the builers, and engine of the old 
Philadelphia. [Cincinnati Post. 





Poisining Case-—One Mrs. Elizabeth McGill, of Bal:i- 
mor>, was committed to prison on Saturday last, on the 
charge of poisoning her husband, by administering to 
aim a quantity of arsenic in a bow! of strawberries. Mer. 
Price, an aunt of the prisoner, was als held to bail as 
in accessory, Mrs. McGill had been but receutly mar- 
ried to him. 


Tennessee Volunteers for the Creck War.—Gov. Cannon, 
ina proclamation dated June 6th, has, in obedience to a 
requisition from the President of theU nited States, through 
the Secretary of War, called upon the citizens of Tennes- 
see for a volunteer corps to the number of 2,500 men, to 
go into immediate service in the Creek country. 





More Steaming to Death.—We learn from the Worces- 
ter Republican that Miss Julia Ammidowa died at South- 
bridge, Mass., on the 8th inst. while under the operation 
of being steamed by a quack doctor, Ona the morning of 
her death, the deceased was in as good health as she Kad 
been for seven years, and assisted in the family work. 





Unfortunate Affair.—Lawrence Bradshin of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. whilst out haunting deer was shot by his brother 
Abraham, who mistook him for the animal they were in 
pursuit of. He spoke a few words before his death, at- 
tributing no blame to his brother for his fatal mistake, and 
to indicute his feelings left him a larger ainount of proper, 
ty than to any other of his connexions. : 


Fire-—At 10 o'clock on Thesdaynight the two-story 
brick building, No. 478 Wate1-street, waediscovered tobe 
ott fire in the lower story, occupied by Messrs. Amos and 

ohn Belden, brass founders, and thence extended to the 
upper part of the building occupied by Messrs. Lewis & 
Miner, Ship-joiners, the whole of whose stock and tools 
were destroyed. ‘The cellar was occupied as a blaek- 
smith’s shop by Abram Plate, but little damage done to 
his premises or goods. The building is principally de- 
sjroyed, and is said to be uninsured. Jour. Com. 


Married, 

On Wednesday, 15th iust. by Rev. J. F. Schroeder, Mr. Enoch 
Conklin to Mixs Henrietta A. Sy. 

On Sunday, by Rev. Heury Chase, Mr. Charles N. Foster to Miss 
Elizabeth Phillips. 

Qa Monday, by Rey. Lewis Smith, Mr. Chauncey B. Northup to 
Miss Lucy Ane Read. 

Ou Mouday, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. James Il. Perkias, of Port- 
land, Me. to Miss Aune ogers, youngest daughter of Wm. M. Ver- 
non, formerly of Newport, R. I. 

Ou Tuesday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Joba 8S. Dickson to Mics 
Eloisa A. Thorne. 

Ou Weduesday, by Rev. E. F. Hatfield, Mr. William 8. Alexander 
of Brooklyn, to Miss Mary Child. 

On Thursday, by Rev. Dr. Perris, Benjamin Knower, Esq. of Albany, 
to Miss Sophia P. daughter of the late Mr. William Shaws Castle, of 
tuis city. 

On Thursday, by Rev. W. Berrian, Mr, Charles Arms to Miss Har- 
riet A. Morrell. 

At Bloomingdale, on Thursday, by Rev. Dr. Richmond, Mr. Stuart 
Mollan, of Petersburg, Va. to Mise Letitia, daughter ef the late Johu 
Clendening, Eeq. 

At Cooperstown, on the 15th inst. E. C. Broughton, Esq. merchant, 
of this city, to Mixs Louisa Graves. | 

At Brooklyn Heights, on ‘Tuesday, by Rev. J. W. Waterbury, Mr. 
George Nuribut to Miss Sarah Louisa Lewis, 


Wied, 

On Thursday, 16th inst. Mrs, Mary Sands Tand, wife of Isaac M. 
Hand. 

On Friday, Mr. Alexander Cornell, aged 36 years, 

Ou Friday, Mrs. Jane Farrington, aged 78 years. 

Ou Sunday, Mr. Daniel Burger, aged 66 years. 

On Sunday, Mies Josephine M, Piain, aged 17 years. 

On Sunduy, Mrs, Esther Strong. 

Ou Monday, Julia Matilda, eldest daughter of Johu A. Davenport. 

On Monday, Mr. Joseph Dickson, aged 39 years. 

Ou Monday, Me. Bernard Fox, aged 38 years. 

On Tuesday, Mr. James Pinckucy, aged 21 years, 

Ou Tuesday, Mr. John M’Key, aged 85 years. 

Ou Tuesday, Mr. Edward O' Donuel, aged 35 years, 

On Wednesday, James Conroy, aged 19 years. 





TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 
OST, on Saturday 18th inst. between the Printing-Office of ‘ The New- 
Votker,’ 2) Ann-street, and 135 Chambers-street, a calf-skin double wal- 
let, nearly new, with steel clasp, containing two Fifty Dollar Bille on the 
Bank of America, together with several notes, receipts, &c. The finder shall 
receive the above reward on returning it, with the contents, to the subscriber 
at the office of the New- Yorker, or 195 Chambers-street. 
June 24, MORGAN BATES, 
————— = -— ——— ——— ——$—$<—$<—<—$<—<=— —— — $ 
THE NEW-VWVORKE B— (QUARTO,) 
Is Published every Saturday Evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, 
BY H. GREELEY & CO, 
Terms—Turee DoLiars Per ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
| Post Masters and others who will act as Agents for The New- Yorker, are 
| authorized to retain 20 per cent of all s collected on new subscriptions 
| for the same, where their remittances ex $10. On collections from those 
| who are already subscribers, \vey will charge us 15 cent, Where sums 
collected are retained for a period of three months, claim to commission 
will be forfeited. Where commission is charged we aust pot be taxed with 
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Saturday moruing, and forwarded to its core by the earliest of tha t 
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{Remainder in our next.) 














For the New-Yorker. 
THE WIND OF SPRING. 

Hast thou a voice for me, sweet wind! hast thou a voice for me? 
Thy breath is laden with perfume—rich odors tell of thee ; 
Thy light wings rustle in my ear; whene’er thy sound is heard, 
Soft sighs awake among the flowers, and leaves are gcutly stirred, 
The high and haughty forest trees their cumbrous trappings Low, 
And whisper gratefully to thee, as 1 would whisper now. 


Hast thou a gift for me, sweet wind! hast thou a gift for me? 
I’ve looked for thee as those becalmed look out upon the sea: 

I listened for the glad step along the distant hill, 

When woke, with af exulting vi-ice, the music of the rill; 

When from the sunny Suuth returned the feathered sons of air,— 
Bright horalds of the upper world, proclaiming Spring was near. 





Tlast thou no gift !—no tale of peace 1—no whisper’d hope !—no vow —| 
No breath of.geutle sympathy to lavish on my brow? 

No promise of a better day !—no light for coming years ?— 

No balsam for the heart's deep wonnds !—no antidote for tears? 

©! hast thou come with many tones for hearts of careless glee, 
Bearing to thousands rich delight, and not one gift for me? 


Ob! yes, thou bringest Memory—fond thoughts of other years; 
Sighs for the absent and the changed ; and for the buried—tears! 


ee 





; The raptures of Life’s dawning hours—the visions of my Youth; 


, Alas! with young affections—torn, and trodden in the dust ! 


My native vale—my youthful home—the hills which round it rise ; 
The scenes so early loved and left, beueath my native skies ; 
The few, unshriuking, faithful hands, in Friendehip joined as one; 
The hearts which to my own were linked ss streams together run ; 
The gentle voices, which no more can asswer to my call ; 


Vet welcome gifts are thine, oh Wind !—a welcome voice iz thine : 
Thou bringest joy to other hearts, if not, alas, to mine! 
Thy wings a precious tribute bear from every shrub and flower, 

’ And o'er the thirsty earth convey the life-inspiring shower : 


Wild anthems burst from every spray, responsive to thy voice. 
. Thou trippest through the bending grass ;—and, waving like a sea, 
| {ts tiny voices chirrup out in gratitude to thee! 
' A thousand wings are fluttering throughout the green domain, 
All revelling in happiness at thy returning reign! 
Who knows what vast assemblies there, may meet in bright array, 
To celebrate with festive pomp, the triumph of the day? 


| Oh! there are many mysteries in this strange world of ours; 





Vivid to Pancy’s eye, return, with undiminished truth, 


| An instinct given to beasts and bicds—a language in the flowers : 


' The lays of Love—the dreams of Ilope—the promise—and the trust ; 





Could man but thread the secret lore in these dim truths concealed, 
How many wonders, now unknown, would shortly be revealed! 


\| But Knowledge hath a boundless flight—her course is ever on; 


{all ! | 
The eyes of Love in darkness sealed :—oh Wind, thou bring’st them | 


| Thou whisp’rest to the slumbering woods—the dancing leaves rejoice, | 
|| Its source unknown— its course unknown ; it ling’reth but a day, 





1 





As far from Earth—as near to Heaven—oxhaustless as the Sun! 


No one to scan its central light—to walk its mystic reand— 


|| No hand to grasp its mighty bulk hath ever yet been found ; 
|| But He, who with a single breath sends worlds upon their course;— 
Who called thee forth, oh Wind! and knows alone thy secret source | 


The key of Knowledge in his hand—this much to man hath giver:— 

“ Would’st thou be wise? then know thyself, and learn the way te — 
Heaven !” 

| A mighty voice is thine, oh Wind !—a mighty voice is thine! 

Thou comest from Eternity—the dread Jehovah's shrine! 

Thou tellest of the soul of man, so transient in its stay, 


|| And then away through trackless realms—beyond the earth, the sa, 


It hies for ever :—Solemn Wind! thou hast a voice for me! 
Ohio, May, 1236. 





EPITAPH 
FROM THE FRENCH. . 


Here sleeps young Zella from her lover's arms, 
Ravished for aye, the sky took back its own: 
My heart, my life, youth, beauty, countless charms, 

All are entombed beneath her funeral stone. 

















